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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, I91 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit oy check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
ers risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address. —The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —-Subscribers who fail to receivea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter, 


Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

\ class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atianta, Kimbail House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold. 4 8. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damreil & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 41:0 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, >mith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabeil. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J) G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway, 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co,, 96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F, Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Heel, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St, Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee, 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot he filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer, or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 

MISS HELEN MERRITT 
Has returned to town. Shopping by mail. Com- 
missions of all kinds executed promptly and season- 
ably. 


123 FirtTH AveNnug, New YorK, 


FURS 





SEAL GARMENTS and other fancy turs made to 
order. Remodeling old garments in fashionable 
sacques or capes a specialty. 

Mrs. BARKER, 
116 West 39th St., New York City. 
Late with C, G. Gunther’s Sons, Fifth Avenue. 


O66 4 TOUR x 
PRACTICAL FURRIER, 


Fine furs at prices to suit the times. Also all kinds 
of fur garments made over in the latest style. 
Between 26th and 27th Streets, 





Sixth Ave. 





ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 

7 West 45th Street 





MLLE, ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


M. CLOSE 
GOWNS 
156 Madison Avenue 
ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 


MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 





ENGAGEMENTS 


Noyes-Bronson.—Miss Ethel J. R. C. 
Noyes, daughter of Mr. Edward Herbert 
Noyes, of New York, to Mr. Addison Wool- 
sey Bronson. of New York. 

Thorn-Van Bergen.—Miss A. L. 
Thorn, daughter of Mr. F. S. Thorn, of 
Buffalo, to Mr. Charles Van Bergen. 


MARRIED 


Adee-Fitzgerald.—24 Nov., in Cal- 
vary Church, by the Rt. Rev. Henry Y. 
Satterlee, Bishop of Washington, and the 
Rev. Dr. Parkes, Miss Geraldine Fitzgerald, 
daughter of Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, to Mr. 
Ernest Adee. 

Brower-O’Connor.—24 Nov., at the 
home of the bride’s parents, 8 E. r2th St., 
by the Rt. Rev. John M. Farley, D.D., 





Miss Caroline O'Connor, daughter of Mr. 
William P. O’Connor, to Mr. Harry Van 
Alst Brower. 

Emmet-Garland.—25 Nov., at 259 
Mad. Ave., by His Grace the Archbishop of 
New York, Miss Louise Garland, daughter 
of Mr. James A. Garland, to Mr, Robert 
Emmet. 

Graham-Sands.—25 Nov., in the 
Church of the Incarnation, by the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Mottet and the Rev. William Gros- 
venor, Miss Edith Sands, daughter of Mr. 


Philip J. Sands, to Mr. Robert Dun 
Graham. 
Lincoln-Stewart.—24 Nov., in the 


South Church, by the Rev. Roderick Terry, 
Miss Anna Stewart, daughter of Mr. Jack- 
son Stewart, to Mr. Lowell Lincoln, Jr. 

Mackay-Edwards.—724 Nov., at Glen- 
feld, Watkins, N. Y., by the Rev. F. T. 
Howe, Miss Helen Gansevoort Edwards, 
daughter of Mr. Alfred L. Edwards, to Mr. 
Archibald K. Mackay. 

Valentine-Hyde.—25 Nov., in the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, by the Rev. 
D. Parker Morgan, Miss Helen Marguerite 
Hyde, daughter of Mr. Albert G. Hyde, to 
Mr. Charles Abernuthy Valentine. 


DIED 


Bomford.—New York City, Mon., 23 
Nov., 1896, Sallie R., beloved wife of Brevet- 
Major George N. Bomford, U.S. Army, and 
daughter of the late Judge A. D. Russel. 

King.—At the residence of her sister, 38 
E. 21st St., in the 73d year of her age, Cor- 
nelia, youngest daughter of the late Governor 
John A. King, of Jamaica, L. I. 

McVickar.—On Thursday, 26 Nov., 
1896, William H. McVickar, in the 79th 
year of his age. 

Schieffelin.—On Tue., 24 Nov., 1896, 
at Grasmere, Rhinebeck, N. Y., Mary Brad- 
hurst, younger daughter of Sarah M. and the 
late Henry Maunsell Schieffelin, of this city. 

Ward. —23 Nov., Mable Marquand, wi‘e 
of Henry Galbraith Ward, and daughter of 
Henry G. Marquand. 


WEDDINGS 


Caswell-Starr.—Mr. William Watson 
Caswell and Miss Pauline Starr, daughter of 
Mr. Daniel E. Starr, were married in the 
Church of the Transfiguration on Wed., 2 
Dec, Rev. Dr. George Houghton, Rev. 
A. Derbyshire, officiating. Maid of honor, 
Miss Rosalie Starr. Best man, Mr. Henry 
Gilsey, Jr. Ushers, Mr. John Caswell, Mr. 
Langdon Barrett Valentine, Mr. Winthrop 
Ames, Mr. Walter K. Brice, Mr. Philip 
Curtis, Mr. Alexander Duer Irving. 

Kuser-Dryden.—Col. Anthony R. 
Kuser and Miss Susie F. Dryden, daughter of 
Mr. John F. Dryden, were married in the 
Third Presbyterian Church at Newark, N. 

-, on Tue., 1 Dec., the Rev. A. Nelson 
Hollifield officiating. Maid of honor, Miss 
Runyon. Best man, Mr. Walter Lennox. 
Ushers, "Judge Robert Woodruff, Mr. Ru- 





do'lph Kuser, Mr. Benedict C. Kuser, Mr. 
Allan D. Wilson, Mr. William B. Kinney, 
Mr. Leslie Perry Ward, Mr. George Gifford, 
Mr. Addison Woodhull. Present were Vice- 
President and Mrs. Hobart, Adjt.-Gen. 
and Mrs. William Stryker, Mr, and Mrs, 
Garrett A. Hobart, Mr. and Mrs. Mark 
Hanna, Gen. and Mrs. T. D. Oliphant, Su- 
preme Court Justice and Mrs. Dixon, Mr. 
and Mrs. Barclay Warburton. 
Luqueer-Pierrepont.—Mr. Lea Mcll- 
vaine Lugueer and Miss Anne Low Pierre- 
pont, daughter of Mr. Henry Pier:epont, were 
married in Grace Church, Brovklyn, on Tue., 
t Dec., Bishop Littlejohn, of L. I., of- 
ficiating. Pages, Master Stuyvesant Pierre- 
pont, Master Seth Low Pierrepont. Brides- 
maids, Miss Marion Low, Miss Mary Jay, 
Miss Lois Low, Miss Eloise Luqueer, Miss 
Alice Biinsmade, Miss Anna Jay Pierrepont. 
Best man, Mr. Thatcher T. P. Luqueer. 
Ushers, Mr. H. Evelyn Pierrepont, Jr., Dr. 
William B. Brinsmade, Mr. Theodore L 


Frothingham, Mr. Graham Lusk, Mr. 
Charles E. Pellew, M:. Frank Marble. 
Stevens-Dixon.—Mr. Eben Stevens 


and Miss Evelena Babcock Dixon, daughter of 
Mr. William Dixon, were mariied in St. 
Thomas’s Church on Wed., 2 Dec., the Rev. 
Dr. John Wesley Brown officiating. Maid 
of honor, Miss Bessie Barnes; bridesmaids, 
Miss Elsie Barker, Miss Alice Babcock, 
Miss Clara Moss, Miss Marian Rand; best 
man, Mr. Joseph Stevens; ushers, Mr. 
William H. Dixon, Mr. Francis Stevens, 
Mr. Albert Francke, Mr William Hude 
Neilson, Mr, Alexander R. Mcllvaine, Mr. 
Stuyvesant Pillot. 

Taylor-Hard.—Mr. William R. K. 
Taylor and Miss Sarah A. Hard, daughter of 
Mr. Anson W. Hard, were married in St, 
Bartholomew’s Church Wed., 2 Dec., Bishop 
Potter and the Rev. Dr. David Greer offici- 
ating. Maid of honor, Miss Julia Post 
Hard ; bridesmaids, Miss Florence Hawkins, 
Miss Soutter, Miss Anita Neilson, Miss 
Frances Archbald, Miss Elouise Davis, Miss 
L. Hard, Miss Harriet Warden, Miss Ger- 
trude Agostini; best man, Mr. John C. B. 
Pendleton ; ushers, Mr. Russell H. Landale, 
Mr. Cecil D. Landale, Mr. Snowden Mar- 
shall of New York ; Mr. George Andrews, 
Mr. Alfred Riggs, Mr. John Stewart, Mr. 
Richard Pleasants, Dr. Charles Macgrill, of 
Baltimore. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Jennings-Brewster.—Mr. Oliver G. 
Jennings and Miss Mary Brewster, daughter 
of Mr. Benjamin Brewster, will be married 
in St. Bartholomew’s Church on Wed., 16 
Dec. 

Madeira-Ireland.—Rev. Earl Madeira 
and Miss Louise Ireland, daughter of Mr. 
John B. Ireland, will be married in the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest on Tue., 22 
Dec. 

Smith-Tailer.—Mr Sidney J. Smith 
and Miss Fannie Tasler, daughter of Mr. 
Edward N. Tailer, will be married in Grace 
Church Thu., 17 Dec. 


DEBUTANTES 


Hard.— Miss Laura Hard, the third daugh- 
ter of Mr. Anson W. Hard, will be intro- 
duced in January. 


Ireland. —Miss Louise D. Ireland, daugh- 


ter of Mr. John Ireland, will be introduced 
on Tue., 8 Dec. 

Maxwell.—Miss F. Edna Maxwell, 
daughter of Mrs. Horace Maxwell, was in- 
troduced last week. 


RECEPTIONS 


Babcock.—Mrs. Henry D. Babcock, 
Miss Babcock, at home Fri., 11 Dec., at 21 
West 49th Sr. 

Conde.—Mrs. Swits Condé, Miss Condé, 
at home, Thu., 3 Dec., at 6 W. 56th St. 

Dale.- Mrs. Chalmers Dale at home Tues- 
days in Dec. and Jan. at 79 Park Ave. 

Hard.—Mrs. Anson W. Hard, Miss 
Laura Hard, at home Wednesdays in Jan., 
at 49 Park Ave. 

Howland.—Mrs. Henry E. Howland, 
Miss Elizabeth Louise Howland, at home S:t., 
5 Dec., and Sat. 12 Dec., at 14 W. gth St. 

Ireland.—Mrs. John Ireland, Miss Lau'@ 
Ireland, at home 8 Dec. at 15 E. 47th St. 
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Kelly.—Miss Albert T. Kelly at home 
Sat., 5 Dec., at 20 W. soth St. 

Moore.—Mrs. Albert Robert Moore, at 
home, 18 Dec., at 22 First Place, Prospect 
Heights, Brooklyn. 

Schienelin.—Mrs. George R. Scheffelin, 
Miss Schieffelin, Miss Dorothy Schieffelin, at 
h me Mon., 7 Dec., 8 E. 45th St. 

Smith.—Mrs. N. Denton Smith, Miss 
Ethel Smith, at home Sat., 5 Dec., at 17 W. 
17th St. 

Slade —Mrs. George P. Slade at home 
Tuesdays in Dec., Jan, and Feb., at 62 E. 
66th St. 

Tower.—-Mrs. Lawrence Phelps Tower, 
Miss Adelina Tower, at home Sat., 5 Dec., 
at 23 E. 61st St. 

Winslow.—Mrs. Francis Dana Winslow 
at home Sat., 5 Dec., at 4 E. roth Sr. 

Wyckoff.—Mrs. Peter B. Wyckoff, Miss 
Florence Wyckoff, at home Mon., 7 Dec., at 
23 W. 57th St. 


INTIMATIONS 


Dickinson.—Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Dickinson have returned from Europe and 
opened their town house, 115 E. 25th St. 

Graham. — Mr. and Mrs. Robert Graham 
(neé Sands), on their return from their wed- 
ding journey will live at 128 E. 34th St. 

Kissam —Mr. and Mrs. Jonas P. Kis- 
sam will spend the winter at the Waldorf. 

Lawrence —Mrs, John Lawrence and 
the Misses Lawrence have taken the house of 
the late Moses Taylor Campbell, near the 
Country Club Wes:chester, for the winter. 

Spencer —Mrs. Lorillard Spencer has re- 
turned from Europe and taken apartments at 
the Netherland for the winter. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lorillard Spencer, Jr., will spend the 
winter at the Savoy. 


DINNERS 


Depew.—Mr. Chauncey M. Depew gave 
a dinner last week in honor of Mrs. Law- 
rence Townsend. Present were Mrs. Astor, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Purdy, Mr. and Mrs. John R, 
Drexel, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews, Miss 
Cora Randall, Miss Paulding, Miss Anne 
Hegeman, Mr Lispenard Stewart, Mr. 
George W. Smalley, Mr. Worthington 
Whitehouse, Mr. A. Muller Ury. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


The A. B. C. Society (Anti-Basement 
Circle) has secured headquarters at 450 W. 
45th St. A matron is in charge, whose duty 
it is to see all who come for help, both old 
and young, issues tickets for the various 
classes, which are held every week in the 
building for the benefit of the boys and girls. 
Sewing-classes have been started for girls, 
three afternoons in the week; boys’ classes 
in rudimentary studies and gymnastics claim 
four evenings of the week from the young 
society men who act as instructors. Mem- 
bers: Miss Emily V. Sloane, Pres.; Mr. 
J. G. Phelps Stokes, Vice-Pres.; Miss May 
Palmer, Sec.; Mr. James W. Gerard, Treas.; 
the Misses Barnes, Miss Julia Bradley, the 
Misses Cutting, Miss Edith Hall, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Sherman Hoyt, Miss Emily Hoff- 
man, Miss Helen Stokes, Miss Una Soley, 
Miss Agnes Whitney, Miss Mabel Drake, 
Messrs. Stockton Colt, Valentine Hall, 
Montgomery Hare, G. Beekman Hoppin, 
Alexander M. Hadden, Arthur J. Cumnock, 
Henry W. Bull, Francis B. Harrison and 
John G. Hammond. 

An exhibition of miniatures and fans will 
be held in connection with a fair for the 
benefit of The Messiah Home for Children, 
at the new Manhattan Hotel, 10 and 11 
December, and the afternoon of 12 Decem- 
ber, 1896. 

The miniatures and fans include antique 
and modern examples. 

Medals are offered for excellence in modern 
work inthe miniatures by The Art Amateur, 
and in fans by Harper’s Bazaar. 

Among the miniatures is one lent by Miss 
Grace B. Schley, of the period of Louis xv1., 
specially noteworthy for its unusual size, 
11 x 534 inches. The work of collecting 


the various art exhibits has devolved mainly 
upon Mrs. J. Wells Champney. 

A fan of unusual interest is lent by Dr. 
Dessar, the decoration being by modern paint- 





ers, including Géroéme, Kaulbach, Maurice 
Leloir, Madrazo, Lambert, Delort, Berne- 
Bellecour and Warner. 

Besides the fans and miniatures there will 
be an exhibition of water colors by American 
artists, modern decorated china, embroideries 
and needlework. Saturday afternoon is for 
children, when a Punch and Judy show will 
be given. 

Red Cross Hospital —A bazar for 
New York Red Cross Hospital and Training 
School for Nurses will be held at the Wal- 
dorf, 16, 17, 18 and 19 Dec. 


MUSICALES 


Doane-Thiers.—Miss Suza Doane, Pi- 
anist; Mr. Albert Gérard-Thiers, Tenor ; 
give a piano and song recital at Carnegie 
Hall, 10 Dec., 8.30 P. M. 

Whitney.—Mrs. William C. Whitney 
will give a musicale on 30 Dec., at 2 W. 
57th St. Master Bronislaw Huberman, the 
violinist, will be among the performers, 


EXHIBITIONS 

Cotton.—Mrs. Leslie Cotton has three 
portraits on exhibition at Knoedler’s galleries. 

Josephi.—An exhibition is in progress at 
the Knoedler gallery of miniatures, by I. H. 
Josephi. 

CLUBS 
Dutch Treat Club—The Dutch Treat 


Club, a unique organization, has just been 
started by Miss Callender, Miss De Forest, 
Mr. Lispenard Stewart and Mr. William 
Brown. Meetings are to be held at stated 
intervals ; at these meetings lots are drawn, 
The member who draws a certain number ar- 
ranges the amusement to suit his or her 
fancy, at the conclusion of which the host 
announces the total cost of the theatre party, 
dance, trip to the country, supper, or what- 
ever it may be, which is divided by the num- 
ber of guests, each paying pro rata. The 
members do not care how much the total 
cost of the trip, etc., amounts to. The sole 
object of the club’s inauguration was to in- 
sure a tax alike on all. 

Thursday Kvening Club.—The first 
meeting of the Thursday Evening Club will 
be held on 17 Dec. at the house of Mrs. 
Frederick W. Whitridge, 16 E. 11th St. 
The plan this year is for each host or hostess 
of the club to choose a diversion without con- 
sulting other members and thus make the en- 
tertainment a surprise. Members include: 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, General 
and Mrs. Lloyd S. Bryce, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nicholas Fish, Mrs. John W. Minturn, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, Mrs, Arthur 
M. Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. A. T. Van Nest, 
Mr. and Mrs. C, Lawrence Perkins, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. W. De Forest, Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
bert Johnston, Mr. and Mrs, Paul Dana, Me. 
and Mrs. George B. Post, Jr., Miss Amy 
Townsend, Miss Griswold, Mr. E. J. Wen- 
dell, Dr. and Mrs. Valentine Mott, Mrs. W. 
D. Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Kissel, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Mali, Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris K. Jesup and Mr. and Mrs. Burton 
Harrison. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Campania.—Arriving Fri., 27 Nov., 
Mis. Frances Hodgson Burnett, Judge George 
C. Appell, Mr. Delancy Kane, Mr. C. H. 
Curtis, Miss Gertrude Hall, Mr. William 
McKenzie, Mrs. Van Fenkelstein Mount- 
ford, Lady Cecilla Rose, Prince and Princess 
Troubetskary, Capt. C. P. Hicks, Mr. J. F. 
Hogan, M. P. 

Columbia.—-Sailing, Sat., 28 Nov., Mr. 
Joseph Pulitzer. 

St. Paul.—Arriving Fri., 27 Nov., Dr. 
Samuel Ashurst, Mr. Nile Jewett, Mr. 
Charles Bradley, Lieut. George Godfrey, Mr. 
R. B. Hartshorne, Mr. Pritchard Morgan, 
M. P. 


WHIST 


THE INTER-CITY TOURNAMENT 


ee Inter-City Tournament for women, 
10, 11, and 12 November, at the 
house of Mrs. Andrews, of Phila- 
delphia, was a successful event, both from a 
whist and a social standpoint. 
Last year when Mrs Andrews gave notice 
that she intended to have a whist tournament 
for women, herself offering handsome trophies, 


the entries, which were limited to eleven 
teams, were immediately filled by local players, 
crowding out all outsiders. This year, early 
in the season, Mrs. Andrews was requested to 
allow other cities to send teams and to have 
the tournamenr played in three successive 
days, instead of three Wednesdays in Novem- 
ber, as it was Jast year. This was at once 
granted; with the result that Washington, 
Brooklyn, Pottsville, Pa., and Camden, 
N. J., at once entered teams. The import- 
ance of this was felt quickly, as it changed 
what had hitherto been a local event into a 
national one. 

Philadelphia’s two strongest teams were 
No. 1, Mrs. William Henry Newbold (Cap- 
tain), Mrs. Frank Samuel, Mrs. Rodman 
Wister, and Mrs. Francis Wister, who en- 
tered the tournament as holders of the trophies 
which they won last May, And Team No. 
2, Mrs. Thomas F. Andrews (Captain), Mrs. 
F. Toulmin, Mrs. E. I. Ellison, Mrs. J. E. 
Goodman. Washington was.represented by 
Mrs. Hawley (Captain), Mile. de Sibour, Mrs. 
Leech, and Mrs. Pilling, with Madame La 
Vi Contesse de Sibour as substitute. Brook- 
lyn sent Mrs. Baker, wife of the noted expert, 
as Captain, the other ladies composing the 
team being Mrs. Plimpton, Miss Simons, 
and Miss Dow. Pottsville sent Mrs. Baird 
Snyder, Mrs. Snyder, Mrs. Carpenter and 
Miss Brook; while from Camden came Mrs. 
William J. Williams (Captain), Mrs. Black, 
Mrs. Rex, and Mrs. Reeves. The other 
team captains of local fours were Mrs. John- 
son, Mrs. Wernwag, Mrs. Getchell, Mrs. 
Fox, and Mrs. White. The interest in the 
event was manifested by a number of other 
cities sending in challenges to play the trophy- 
holders later in the winter. Among these 
may be mentioned Providence, Boston, Balti- 
more, Germantown, and Staten Island. 

The tournament was formally opened by 
Mayor Warwick, who made an address of 
welcome to the visiting teams. A letter was 
then read from Mr. Walter H. Barney, in 
which he expressed regret at not being pres- 
ent, and urged the tournament players to form 
a Woman's Whist League, which would be 
to them what the American Whist League 
is to the sterner sex. 

The formation of a whist league has long 
been one of Mrs. Andrews’s pet projects. 
Last summer she went to the Whist Con- 
gress with a delegation of women from the 
Trist Club, with this object in view; and 
only gave it up temporarily because the occa- 
sion was thought to be inopportune. This 
inter-city tournament has, however, made the 
formation of a whist league for women a 
positive certainty in the near future. Upon 
the last day of the contest a resolution was 
adopted appointing Mrs. Andrews chairman 
of a committee of five, who will at once get 
to work in organizing a body that, it is felt, 
will be of untold benefit in the development 
of woman’s whist in America. 

When the announcement was made on 
Friday night that Washington had won the 
tournament, every player in the room was 
pleased. If the trophies were to leave Phila- 
delphia it was felt that the Capitol was a 
fitting destination for them, thus giving 
the tourney a national importance that it 
could not otherwise have obtained. The 
score of the winners was 8, and an excellent 
idea of the closeness of the competition will be 
gained when it is seen that Mrs. Andrews, 
Mrs, Newbold and the Pottsville team tied 
for second place with a score of 7% respec- 
tively. 

The Andrews trophies represent the Wo- 
man’s Whist Championship of America. 
They are four silver perforated heart-shaped 
centre pieces, and become the absolute property 
of the team winning them twelve times. 





& Co. have made a most admirable 

supplement in chromo-lithograph, en- 
titled The Orphan’s Prayer. It is to be given 
with the Christmas isspe of this publication, 
which has for many years distinguished itself 
by unusual liberality in its holiday issue. The 
subject is a little child kneeling at the foot of 
a cot, saying her prayers. So much wretched 
lithographic work in which details of execution 
are slighted is foisted upon a suffering public 
that it is a matter of congratulation to the Star 


| the Montreal Star Messrs. L. Prang 


and its readers that they are able to publish 
such an example of chromo-lithography of 
the highest grade. 


Vogue 


Next Week, 10 December, 


will be the 


Fifth Anniversary 


Number 


To signalize it by an appropriate 
motive, the issue has been 
prepared as a 


Candle-light 


Number 


The illustrations being all of even- 
ing subjects, and including 


A DRAWING-ROOM QUANDARY 
By Mr. Arthur I. Keller 


A PORTRAIT OF LADY CUNARD 
Decorated by Miss Margaret N. Armstrong 
A TOAST TO VOGUE 
By Mr. C. M. Relyea 
A SONG 
By Mr. T. V. Chominski 
A SLEIGHING INCIDENT 
By Mr. Max F. Klepper 
A SKATING SCENE 
By Mr. Harry Finney 
MISTLETOE 
By Miss Gertrude Greene 
and numerous drawings of fash- 
ions, articles of evening wear, 
appropriate decorations— making 
altogether a most delightful num- 

ber. 

Advance orders should be given 
to ensure prompt delivery. Price 
ten cents a copy. 


VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





MLLE. ZAUN, 


IMPORTER, 


56 WEST TWENTY-SIXTH STREET. 


Reception, Dinner and 
Evening Gowns. 


Street and Calling 


Costumes. 


Coats and Wraps. 
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Parrunere ED. PINAUD, 


37 Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris. 


bess MOST LASTING 


If you desire a Perfume that is — ety Ex rs DELIGHTFUL, 


THE MOST FASHIONABLE, 
And the True Odor of the Living Flower, 


ASK YOUR DEALER For ** Violette Reine. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


99 It pleases the most fastidious 
and has no equal. 


Try “IXORA BREONI,” Parfumerie ED. PINAUD- 


You will not find it in fancy boxes, for this perfume is so superior to all others as to 
y boxes, for this p P 
permanently recommend itselt—AtT ALL DEALERs. 




























297 Fifth Ave., 3ist St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 


BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 


MAKER IN THIS COUNTRY. 


The “Popular Shop.” 





M. JENKINS, 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL BREECHE 





FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON 
JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 










THINGS GOOD FOR GIFTs, 
individual in Style and reasonable in Cost. 
and cordially invite leisurely Inspection. 
Easy Chairs, 


Lounge Cushions, 
Draught Screens, 


IN THE “LIBERTY” 
VELVETS. 


7 5 ‘ Settles, Armchairs, 
FOREST GREEN anp Rookshelves. Tables, 
BROWN OAK 


ENGLISH FURNITURE OF MAHOGANY 
IN THE OLD FASHION, 


POTTERY: 
** Liberty ’’ Green, 
“Della Robbia’’ 
Deft Blue and 
** Rembrandt "’ 


METAL PIECES: | 
Russian Silver, 
Illuminated Copper, 
Flemish Hammered Brass, 
And English Pewter. 


have prepared a most interesting display of 


{ Pipe and Platter Racks. 


Wares. 
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j \ The loved and the lover, the 


sister and brother, the wife and husband, the mother 

and father, will be looking for the beautiful and 
useful. 

AT 2 MAIDEN LANE a very fuiiryland 

of solid silver Christmas novelties. 


Holidays> Sterting Sitver Intaid 


ale rd spoons and forks indicate the practical side ot 
life, they are as durable as solid silver but at 4% 





HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 
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MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
SUITS 
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(One door above 28th St.) 
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the price. Guaranteed 25 years. Shetland, Homespun. 


4 Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland Spats, 
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Mes RICH C Jk Sugg 
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7 CHRISTMAS 
BARGAINS. 


We advice early Christmas 
shopping for several reasons. 
Among others: Assortment in 

every department is now very 
} complete and stores not as crowd- 
i ed as they will be later. 
We ask you to walk through 
our store, to satisfy yourself 
that there is no such dis- 
play of China and Glass 
any where in thiscountry 
as we are now showing. 





Patented. 
New York Salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane. 
é The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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One Shilling a Day— 


| 
| pays for New York City telephone service in your bach- | 
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Nese 


elor apartment, private stable, tailoring establishment. 


16,000 telephones in New York. , 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO,}}2fertiandt street, | 


Far Women 
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Sicunduie Side Facm, 





MAHWAH, N. J. 
MILK. CREAM. _— EGGS. 


This model tarm is well known for the excellence of 
its products, and its famous herd of Jerseycows. The 
purity of its milk (GUARANTEED 20 PER CENT 





Being a collection of portraits of ladies of 








The Season's Importations of characteristic Wall 
Papers and “Liberty” Fabrics are complete, 
and Upholstery Workrooms on the premises are 
at the Service of Patrons purchasing Stuffs for 









Furnisbings. 
Wall Papers and “‘Liberty’’ Fabrics 
424 as West Carriage Free to ail Parts of the 
At §th Ave. | “states. 


(Trademarks reg'd.) 


New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, and other American cities, originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, post-paid, to 
any address in the United States, Canada 
or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on 
receipt of price, $7.00, by the publishers 
—Vogue, 154 Fitfh Avenue, New York. 








CREAM) is insured by the absolute cleaniiness 
used in every department, A trial order is solicited. 


New York Dairy at 622 Sixth Ave. 
THEO. A. HAVEMEYER, Prop. 


Visitors Welcome at Farm or Dairy. 








NK USED ON THIS PAPER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE ULLMAN Co., 


NEW YORK. 
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(See text) 


Ruel would be the father who should 
¢ encourage his infant child to persist 
in creeping or to depend upon help- 
ing hands or inanimate objects to assist it 
to maintain an upright position if it chose 
to assume one. It is realized that the 
ability to stand alone is of vital moment, 
and every normal child is trained to physi- 
cal independence very early ; in cases of 
deformity, even, ingenious appliances are 
employed to make possible this self-reliance. 
Here, however, the parent ceases from his 
efforts ; with the result that human beings, 
with few exceptions, are all their lives flee- 
ing from what they style loneliness. Not 
only are they incapable of self-amusement, 
but the idea of it even is incomprehensible 
to them. 


One need not retire, Thoreau like, to 
the forest, and live the life of a veritable 
hermit in order to earn a reputation for 
eccentricity. A man (or woman) has only 
to take an apartment or house in a popu- 
lous city and set up housekeeping with 
domestics, to find himself the object of 
much misplaced sympathy on account of 
his imagined loneliness. That a normal 
human being should really enjoy living 
alone, so far as his equals go, is to be ac- 
counted for only on the score of misan- 
thropy, or disappointed affection, or a 
desire to lead a wild life. Physicians, of 
course, make wztlowance for this hu- 
man craving for companionship; and a 
woman solitary householder who was 
obliged recently to seek medical advice 
as a sequel to a blow on the head, was 
surprised to have her physician persist in 
recommending that she receive her friends 
during the period of convalescence, although 
she explained that conversation aggravated 
her malady while reading did not. It 
finally transpired that the physician, know- 
ing his patient lived alone (except for a 
domestic), was apprehensive least loneli- 
ness should beget depression. He was 
reassured, however, when the woman 
laughingly denied ever being lonely, and 
went on to say that the happiest time of 
the fortnight was the maid’s Sunday out, 
when the castle of seven rooms was ten- 
anted only by mistress and an Angora 
puss. This woman, by the way, is con- 
stantly met with ‘Yes, it’s very nice— 
but are you not lonely here, all by your- 
self?’* How gregarious must be the 
instinct of the average human being when 
a corner apartment in the heart of New 


| 


York is spoken of as though it were a 
house on a lonely stretch of prairie, and 
the mistress of it regarded as a semi-hermit, 
although she is in daily communication 
with men and women friends. 


The insatiable craving for companion- 
ship is responsible for much waste of time, 
for a general lowering of personal dignity, 
for most marriages. To it, in large meas- 
ure, is due also the disappointment that 
marriage brings in its train. ‘* Twin 
souls” is pretty enough poetry, but it has 
nothing to do with real life. There are 
no twin souls—the sad fact is that every 
human being stands alone. People realize 
that alone we are born, and alone we die ; 
but what they do not understand is 
that aloneness is humanity’s portion al] 
through life; neither friend nor wife nor 
child can do more than mitigate that fact. 
To expect all comprehensive and sustained 
sympathy is to court inevitable and bitter 
disappointmert ; but ever hoping for this 
impossibility men experiment with one 
relation in life after another, striving for a 
sympathy and an appreciation that shall fill 
the measure of their acute need of compan- 
ionship—but the end is disappointment ever. 


Self-reliance is the only antidote for 
loneliness, and the wise man will cultivate 
this quality and seek in every way to make 
himself independent of his brother man for 
entertainment and companionship. Books 
and reading, the arts, studying of any 
kind and above all the habit of intelli- 
gent and concentrated thinking, are aids 
to thisend. Nor need the self-reliant man 
be cold or indifferent to the woes of his 
fellows. Self-sufficient though he be, love 
and friendship are counted among the most 
to be desired of his experiences he real- 
izes their limitations and expects no more 
trom them than they can yield. He knows 
that ‘*soul of my soul, life of my life” is 
rhapsody, not fact ; and that as inevitable 
as death itself is alcneness for every human 
being. As he is something of a philoso- 
pher, he makes the best of a desolate condi- 
tion by developing in himself qualities 
and a habit of mind which shall make him 
good company for himself. Then though 
he be alone he will never be lonely, and 
when he does seek the society of his fel- 
lows it will be for the pleasure he finds in 
their company and not merely for the pur- 
pose of having companions, no matter 
whom. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Etropolitan newspapers are felicitating 
M the community on the improved ap- 


pearance of Opera House audiences, 
now that the women seated in the parquet 
respect the request of the management to ap- 


pear hatless. As a collective spectacle the 
women may present a more pleasing appearance 
but individually it is unbecoming. Unlike 
the women who occupy boxes, those on the. 
floor have no ‘*background*’ to emphasize 
their individuality. A solid phalanx of hu- 
manity stretches out beside, behind and before 
them, and ugly lines of neck and wrinkles, and 
such other facial blemishes, are thrown into 
unpleasing prominence. If this appears an 
exaggerated statement, it is suggested that 
women scrutinize their hatless neighbors at 
the opera and their hatted ones at the play. 
Any woman, even the young and well-favored, 
looks the better for some ornamental arrange- 
ment on her head when she is seen only half- 
length in a large building and among.a num- 
ber of others. : 
Pal 

What might be described as damning by 
malicjous interrogation is a process not un- 
known in law courts, where it will be de- 
manded of a thoroughly respectable witness 
that he refute such wildly improbable hazards 
as he might have been at some time arrested 
for forgery, or, Perhaps he served a term in 
Woolooloo prison? The object of the inter- 
rogative counsel for the opposition is, of 
course, to discredit the witness in. the opinion 
of the jurymen, by pretending that such dis- 
creditable gossip is ‘current concerning him. 
The University Settlement in Delancy Street 
appears just now to be undergoing similar 
tactics at the hands of the Sun. Recently 
both editorially and through the transparent 
medium of ¢¢ letters’’ to the editor, the shine- 
for-all journal has been interrogatively sug- 
gesting that perhaps the Settlement’s methods 
and aims are so-and-so, and so-and-so. Is it 
fear of a libel suit that suggests this sort of 
damning by conjecture? If there is any- 
thing questionable about the Settlement or its 
methods, why not object specifically and 
frankly? Because, probably, there is no just 
cause for hostile criticism—only a desire on 
the part of the journal in question to discredit 
an organization that concerns itself with the 
welfare of a portion of the other (and under) 


half. Such methods certainly do not repre- 
sent journalism at its highest. 

* 

* * 


The matter of the Pope and the Anglican 
orders continues to be agitated in ecclesiasti- 
cal periodicals, although it is three months 
since the issuance of the Papal bull on the 
subject. A correspondent asks of Vogue to 
state as succinctly as possible why the bull was 
issued. Briefly, then, a group of Anglican 


Ritualists was desirous of having the Catholic 
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Church, through its official head, recognize the 
validity—i. e. the sacramental nature and ef- 
fect—of Anglican orders. The Pope, one 
of whose leading aspirations appears to be 
the unification ot Christendom, consented to 
a re-studying of the question in the light of 
all modern scurces of information, although 
his predecessors had, m earlier times, offi- 
cially decided against the claim. The Com- 
mission appointed by Leo x111 , after months 
of study, reported adversely ; and in Septem- 
ber of this year the Pope issued an exhaus- 
tive résumé of the work of re-examination 
and gave his reasons for refusing to officially 
recognize the Anglican claim. Bishop Potter 
addressed the Episcopal Convention that re- 
cently met in New York, and during the course 
of his remarks he commented on the Pope and 
took exception to the reasons given for the 


decision. 


* 
* 


It is pretended that the tendency to 
‘¢jump’’ at conclusions is essentially femi- 
nine. Like all other similar allegations it will 
be found that while the habit may be charac- 
teristic of human beings generally, it defies 
sex classification. Although he will persist in 
so posing, man is really and truly not a rea- 
soning» creature—except to a limited degree. 
He is as much, given to assuming facts— 
instead of discovering them by patient in- 
vestigation—as is woman. The truth of 
this statement can be proved by journals, 
magazines, books and everyday conversa- 
tion. A luminous. example of masculine 
indifference to reasoning was the statement 
recently made as to the relative earnings of a 
good cook and a good teacher—the market 
value of the latter, it was averred, was greater 
than that of the former. From this the sur- 
prising deduction was made that ‘*with the 
majority of people the stomach ranks higher 
than the brain.** Admitting the truth of this 
statement, it cannot be possibly inferred to be 
fact from the relative market value of cook and 
teacher. When the trade of cooking attracts 
as many people as the profession of teaching 
does to-day, competition will reduce to civility 
and lower wages the autocrats of the kitchen. 
Nor does it square with facts generally to 
claim that wage earning over a stove is ona 
higher scale of prices than work in college or 
school, the ability in each case being above 
the average. 

* 
* * 

Yet this very faulty bit of reasoning (?) was 
not only deliberately published in a paper 
published by men for men, but it was repub- 
lished in one of the large and ¢¢ fit’’ dailies. 
The silly statement is paraded here at length 
merely as an object lesson on the text—the 
habit of jumping at conclusions knows no sex. 
The list of similar examples culled from one 
day's reading of current writing would fill 
Vogue from cover to cover to the exclusion of 
all else. 

*% 

Onanother page will be found a paper on 
Angora cats, which is commended to the at- 
tention of all owners of these beautiful 
creatures. The paper referred to was pre- 
pared for Vogue at the suggestion of a woman 
whose misfortune it was to lose by death a 
rare specimen—the pick of fifty of his class— 
through ignorance of the especial needs of this 
species of puss, which is comparatively new 
to American homes. 
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A GAME OF CHANCE 


By NeitH Boyce 


CHAPTER V. 


[In the opening chapter Mrs. Ransom, a handsome mar- 
ried woman, having driven over to the railway station for 
her cousin, Dick Creighton, fills up the time on the way to 
her home by expressing her dissatistaction at having to stay 
in America instead of enjo we herseif in Europe, and out- 
—— her plans for mitigating herennui. She also felicitates 
herself on having secured her cousin, Beatrix, as a compan- 
ion forher children. Trix is musical, desirous of going in 
for a career, but glad to find temporary refuge with her 
cousin, where, in return for a home, she acts in the capacity 
of nurse, governess and eiepanten.t 

Ome days later Beatrix sat in her room 

s writing a letter, which covered several 

sheets of thin paper in her fine close 
hand. 

‘<The Assyrians have come !"* she wrote. 
‘‘ And their cohorts are gleaming in purple 
and gold, or at least purple and fine linen. 
They are all very smart—men and women. 
They have an air of aggressive prosperity. 
You won't care for their portraits, I think— 
they aren’t yoursort. There's a widow, Mrs. 
Russell, quite fat but beautifully dressed. 
She has an enormous appetite, I have ob- 
served, and she wears her clothes alarmingly 
tight. 1 eye her with interest after each meal, 
and wonder how her hooks hold together. 
She and Cecilia seems to be very chummy, 
which is odd, as Cecilia doesn’t usually get 
on with women. Then there are the Blounts 
—young people just home from a honeymoon, 
though you wouldn’t suspect it. They both 
flirt systematically—he with Mrs. Russell, and 
she with Mr. Turner, one of the other men. 
Mr. Brandon is devoting himself to Cecilia. 
Then the latest arrivals—Miss Vivian and her 
brother—make up the list. 

‘« She is certainly beautiful—a tall big girl 
with splendid broad shoulders and a military 
waist. She is very dark—sleepy brown eyes, 
thick eyebrows and a velvet-peachy sort of 
skin, with a distinct shadow on her upper lip. 
She dresses strikingly —came to dinner the first 
night in black net embroidered in mock jewels 
and cut straight across those shoulders. 

‘¢Mr. Vivian took me in. He is an ugly 
copy of his handsome sister—a silent young 
man, not, I should say, overburdened with 
brains. He paid a great deal of attention to 
his dinner, and none at all to me ; so perhaps 
I’m not an impartial judge. 

*«Cecilia has stopped yawning and is de- 
voting herself vigorously to her guests. They 
seem to enjoy themselves pretty well. People 
from neighboring houses have called—ac- 
quaintances of Cecilia, some of whom she 
admits to be ‘ worth while.” So, considering 
our name and character of ‘ The Hermitage," 
we shall be gay enough. ‘We,’ I say ; for 
much to my surprise I find myself likely to be 
a part of the frivolities, to a certain extent—— 
as far, that is, as Cecilia can make use of me. 
She asks me to play almost every evening ; 
and then one of the men here sings quite well, 
and I play his accompaniments. Do you re- 
member how I used to play for you—and the 
Italian serenade I was so fond of? I haven't 
heard it fortwo years. Do ycu still ™ 

Here she stopped abruptly and held her pen 
poised in the air until the ink had dried on it. 
After some moments she dipped it again into 
the ink-stand and signed her name slowly. 
Then she folded, enveloped and addressed the 
letter, pausing a moment after she had written 
the name on the outside of the envelope. 





(Continued on page 352.) 
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(Continued from page 350.) 

«He must have reached New York,”” she 
reflected whimsically, ‘for I sent the last one 
to Liverpool to catch him before he sailed. 
I will send this to the old address.”’ 

She added street and number, wrote her 
own name and address across the end of the 
envelope, and carefully affixed the stamp. 
Then she put the letter out of sight in her desk. 

Yet all the time she was dressing her 
thoughts were busy with it. She was trying 
to adjust herself to the discovery that the 
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BLUE RIDGE BELLE, 


mood in which she had begun and continued 
this epistolary record of her daily life—ad- 
dressed to no imaginary personage, and yet 
in reality destined for no eyes but her own— 
had suddenly undergone a change. There 
came to her a prevision of the day when she 
would no longer be able to carry on this ficti- 
tious intimacy, the curious outgrowth of her 
loneliness. Throughout all these months of 


voluntary solitude this means of expression 
had been an immense relief to her; and also 
it had served to cheat her fancy with the idea 
of some shadowy hold upon that bygone 
romance. 

In her long vague dreams, where all out- 
lines were softened and half obliterated, had 
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gradually taken shape an image etherealized 
out of all semblance to the man who had once 
sought Beatrix and had lacked the strength to 


take and hold her. It was this image that her 
dreams eddied and clung about. The man 
had long since gone out of her life. And yet 
Beatrix had written him a letter every week 
for two years. Mentally she had mapped out 
a journey for him which included the western 
part of the continent, and later, Europe. She 
sent her letters to the important stations of 
this route, usually putting her own name on 
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the back of the envelope. Thus some of 
these letters were returned to her ; but others 
vanished like doves sent out over the waste of 
waters. Beatrix had long since ceased to con- 
jecture what would happen in the impossible 
event of one of them reaching the person to 
whom it was addressed. It was certainly not 
with any expectation or thought of such an 
event that she had yielded to the impulse urging 
her to this fanciful proceeding. That impulse 
had slowly disappeared ; she went on mainly 
from force of habit, and because of some 
vague sentiment which held her back from 
breaking that last fragile tie. 

Of late this sentiment had suddenly waned. 
With returning health, reawakened ambition 
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and the glimpse of new opportunities, had 
come a shifting of her whole point of view. 
Her look now was out upon the world. 
Studying her mirror Beatrix realized that 
even her appearance was undergoing a com- 
plete change. This girl in the well-made 
evening gown, with her short hair arranged in 
the artful semblance of a twist, was sufficiently 
like the conventional young lady of society to 
pass anywhere without remark. Beatrix 
smiled calmly at this idea. It was just as 
well—she had no desire to be regarded as 
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VOGUE'S DOMESTIC PET SERIES (SEE TEXT) 


freak. Her manner had jnothing of eccen- 
tricity, except its extreme quiet. She felt no 
embarrassment at meeting or mixing with 
people of the world; her reluctance, which 
was perfectly real, was due, perhaps, to a con- 
sciousness that her temperament would never 
permit her to be of them—or to the feeling 
that her position in her cousin’s household was 
in some sort a false one. 

The fact that she found herself now much 
more than commonly en évidence was mainly 
due to the Colonel's insistance. It was a 
shame, he had said bluntly, to shut her away 
—a bright, pretty girl, just as good as any of 
them, and, as far as he could see, a long sight 
better. Cecilia had responded that she sup. 





posed Trix could come to dinner, but that it 
was likely she might not find it particularly 
amusing ; it was scarcely to be expected that 
a man should be detailed to look after her 
every evening. 

**More amusing than poking by herself 
upstairs, anyhow,"’ said the Colonel stoutly. 
** And if nobody else can look after her, I 
will.’” 

Cecilia shrugged her shoulders. It did not 
matter greatly ; besides, Beatrix was needed al- 
most every evening to play accompaniments 








or dance-music, or to take a hand at whist 
with the Colonel, who declared that she 
played like a man. Then it happened that 
the girl became first a spectator of and later 
an actor in certain events of which the Her- 
mitage was the scene. Looking back, after- 
wards, along the course of these events, and 
tracing their development, it seemed to Bea- 
trix that from the first, below the smooth 
surface, she had felt the presence of an under- 
current of things meant to be hidden. 
Whether it was something said by Cecilia or 
Creighton, or whether the question of the dia- 
monds gave her the first hint, she was not cer- 
tain. For, though barely ten days elapsed 
between the broaching in her presence of this 
question and its serious complication, Beatrix 
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had long before the end of that time become 
aware of some emotional tension affecting 
those of the party she knew best. It was a 
thing too vague and elusive to brook analysis— 
she could not fix it even as a shadow ; yet the 
feeling existed. It was perhaps something in 
Cecilia’s manner seen, as Beatrix occasionally 
saw her, alone—a sudden lapsing as of an 
overstrung bow released, which made her gay- 
ety at other times appear forced and almost 
reckless. It may have been Colonel Ran- 
som’s tone in speaking to or of Dick Creigh- 





scalpel to probe. For this reason, and because 
of her native indolence, she was accustomed to 
accept people and things at their face value, to 
place an unheeding faith in appearances—a 
method of procedure which even her very real 
indifference to the greater part of these cir- 
cumstances could not prevent from reacting 
upon her own soul in bitterness. 

No one knew better than herself that 
Creighton had not fallen in love with her, 
notwithstanding that he chose to make his at- 
tentions sufficiently marked to attract general 
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ton—beneath the kindly courtesy which the 
host desired to show his guest, a latent irrita- 
bility now and then betrayed itself. Or it 
may have been Creighton’s manner to herself ; 
but though it puzzled her and though she tried 
once or twice to analyze it, she did not at first 
connect this symptom of veiled disturbance 
with the first two. Indeed, in the end, the 
fact of this connection was forced upon her ; 
she was incapable of observing it herself, be- 
cause Creighton’s conduct had, in a manner, 
blinded her to these less obvious distinctions 
of motive. Beatrix’s vision, keen enough for 
all externals, was not wont to penetrate far 
below the surface of things ; her mind was the 
artist’s, self-centred and receptive—a mirror to 
reflect the images cast upon it rather thdn a 
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notice. Yet it was very easy to let herself be 
convinced that he sought her society because 
of a real pleasure to be found in it, especially 
since no other probable reason presented itself. 

Creighton had walked out with her very 
often, morning or afternoon, perfectly indiffer- 
ent to the fact that he appeared as the escort 
of a nursery governess and a lively pair of in- 
fants. Once or twice he had driven her in the 
small cart appropriatedto his use. But it was 
the bond of music which rendered their inter- 
course coherent. Creighton would sing to no 
one else’s accompaniment ; he praised her 
touch, her sentiment ; he kept her sometimes 
for an hour playing Chopin to him, while he 
lounged in a chair beside the piano, seeming 


(Continued on page 356.) 
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(Continued from page 353.) 

to dream with clouded eyes. Occasionally 
these expressive eyes would trouble the still 
surface of her thoughts—their demand was so 
imperious, so undisguised. What was it he 
asked of her? Her companionship, he seemed 
to answer—her sympathy and compassion for 
the vague torture of discontent, which he 
could not always try to conceal. He wanted 
to be understood without speaking. He 
wanted consolation for a sorrow unexpressed, 
unformulated. 

This was Beatrix’s comprehension of him. 
It seemed to her that of a sudden she had be- 
come exquisitely sensitive to this magnetism of 
another personality. She responded as deli- 
cately, as surely, as the needle swings to the 
magnet. A word—a glance from her, reflect- 
ing his own thoughts, could wake the sudden 
warmth of his moody eyes. Her own eyes, 
if she had known, supplied the sparks to kin- 
die his ; her voice betrayed to him a dawning 
tenderness which she persuaded herself was for 
his mental wounds. 

Whatever this meant to him Creighton 
seemed to drink healing from it. In those 
long, calm walks with her, the frequent 
silences, the quiet unforced talk, his restless- 
ness left him. Gradually he consented to find 
some good even in himself. He told her pic- 
turesquely that she was like a breath of the 
sea to a man dying in a desert. Beatrix did 
not encourage his imagery; but in calm defi- 
ance of the counsels of common sense she re- 
fused to chill by the faintest breath the spirit 
of this friendship—if so it might be called. He 
had established a claim upon her; she could 
not have denied him without denying herself 
more cruelly. 

Yet, through the singular and wilful abstruse- 
ness which seemed to surround the girl and to 
isolate her still more completely from the life 
about her, she felt and shrank from the inev- 
itable comment this intimacy excited. She 
knew that it displeased Cecilia, and strangely 
enough it seemed not for a selfish reason. 
Certainly Cecilia’s own careless proprietorship 
of Creighton remained undisturbed ; he was 
always at her disposal when she wanted him ; 
her frank claim took precedence of any other. 
And if she had really planned to further his 
worldly prospects by leading him gently into 
Miss Vivian’s arms, it was natural that this 
obstacle of an unexpected friendship or flir- 
tation, whatever it was to be called, should ex- 
cite her anger. 

This was part of the price which Beatrix 
was paying. Another item was the astonished 
attention bestowed by Miss Vivian upon the 
insignificant person who crossed her path— 
much as a swan might regard an ugly duckling 
disputing its right of way. 

The incomprehensible thing was that 
Creighton visibly preferred the ugly duckling. 
Miss Vivian's beauty and all the charms with 
which art and fortune had endowed her made 
no apparent impression upon the young man’s 
obdurate heart; the undisguised favor she 
showed drove him all too plainly in the oppo- 
site direction. Beatrix suffered for this per- 
versity, as women can make a woman suffer. 

Nor was this all. She felt that Colonel 
Ransom also had observed the affair, and his 
disapproval was no less certain. Talking 
with Creighton she had time and again found 
the Colonel's kind eyes fixed on her with a 
perplexed and troubled air.. When he looked 
at Creighton his expression was almost hostile. 
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Nothing had as yet been said directly to 
Beatrix. But these different emotions, sud- 
denly roused by her hitherto almost unnoted 
personality, eddied round about her—op- 
pressed her with the weight of. things unut- 
tered. Chance and a man’s whim made her 
for a time the centre of disturbance. Given 
Cecilia in the equation, however, it was 
obvious that this state of things could not 
long continue. 

Beatrix finished dressing, and then took her 
letter out of the desk. Half-way to the door 
she paused, contemplating it irresolutely. She 
became suddenly aware that there was no rea- 
son why it should be mailed. A sharp knock 
roused her. She threw the letter upon a table 
and went to open the door. It was Cecilia, 
rustling in pale violet silk, looking very cool 
and handsome. 

‘© Ah, Trix, you're ready. The frock’s 
very becoming, though that blue makes your 
brune tint all the more startling. You really 
are absurdly tanned. Were you going 
down ?”* 

‘* Yes, just.”” 

‘* Well, sit down fora moment first, will 
you? I want to speak to you.”’ 

Cecilia walked to the window and stood 
looking out. After a minute or two she 
seated herself in a low wicker chair facing 
Beatrix, who met her eyes with a very good 
imitation of her own coolness. 

‘‘I dare say you can guess what it’s 
about ?’’ said Cecilia, evenly. ‘* You are 
making a mistake, Trix.’” 

Beatrix looked steadily at her cousin, in 
whose tone there was something acrid and 
hard veiling a hint of contemptuous pity. 

**Oh, you know what I mean! You are 
flirting with Dick Creighton. You let him 
make you conspicuous—it is so foolish of 
you, Trix !"" 

‘I am not ‘flirting’ with anybody. Mr. 
Creighton and I are good friends, that’s all.”” 

‘«Friends! In ten days! And with a man 
of whom you know no more than you do of 
Kamtchatka! Don't talk nonsense. You 
find him attractive—I can believe that. He 
is a charming fellow; but, my good Beatrix, 
he is no friend for you—nor, I’m afraid, for 
any woman. Dick is incurably selfish, and if 
you let him he’ll take just the best you can 
give him, and not bother his head about the 
return.”” 

«It seems to me, Cecilia, that you should 
not have insisted on my meeting your guests, 
since I am not to associate with them on equal 
terms.”” 

‘¢ That isn’t the point, and you know it. 
You are not on equal terms with a man like 
Dick, because you lack experience of the 
world and a clear head—and with him you 
need both! You're a dreamer, Trix ; but 
this is not the forest of Arden, nor need you 
expect to find a knight-errant in every man 
you meet.”’ 

‘*I’m not looking fora knight-errant. But 
it seems very absurd to say I’m aot even to 
talk to a man, simply because ” 

‘¢ Simply because you find him interesting. 
That's just the reason. He's with you every 
day ; he whispers to you before people ; he 
pointedly neglects my guests. Oh, it’s intol- 
erable of Dick—I've no patience with him ! 
And all out of the whim he has taken to avoid 
Brant Vivian! Trix, you might have seen 
that.”’ 

** Seen what?’’ 
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«* Why, that he was making use of you— 


I mean, it started that way. I don’t doubt 
he likes you well enough. But he’s perfectly 
selfish. You mustn't think he cares for you.”’ 

Beatrix smiled ; but the slow color rose in 
her cheeks. 

** Go on, Cecilia! You have such a pleas- 
antly downright way of putting things—there’s 
no mistaking you, at any rate !"’ 

‘¢I’m not trying to be pleasant, and I'm 
not disposed to beat about the bush. I con- 
sider that you've acted like a school-girl. 
Dick Creighton doesn’t care for you, even as 
a friend, or he certainly would be more care- 
ful. Heavens! Beatrix, with all the things I 
have to worry me, can’t you be reasonable ?”’ 

“<I'll try to meet your idea, Cecilia. 
Now, if you could give Mr. Creighton a hint, 


” 





too 

“It isn’t necessary. Just show him that 
you have got your eyes open. Don’t go pok- 
ing off alone with him all over the country. 
Don’t let him tell you how unhappy he is-— 
don’t sympathize with him. He may be un- 
happy; but, if so, it’s probably his own 
fault, and you can’t help it—unless he should 
fall in love with you !"" 

The two pairs of eyes encountered one 
another again—the one sharp and scrutiniz- 
ing, the other preserving a surface calm. 

Cecilia went on decisively : 

‘*He couldn't marry you, in any case; 
Dick's a pauper, and one of the most extrava- 
gant men I know. He has simply got to 
marry money, if he marries at all—and here 
look at his perversity in sheering off from 
Brant Vivian, a girl who honestly likes him, 
sees all his faults and takes him with her eyes 
open! Not a little simpleton like you, 
who y 

Cecilia broke off with an impatient shrug, 
got up and went back to the window. 

*<It seems odd to see you in the réle of 
matchmaker,’ said Beatrix, reflectively. 

‘< Looking out for other people, you mean! 
Well, even in this case perhaps I’m selfish. 
I want him off my hands.”’ 

*« Do you feel the responsibility ? ** 

Cecilia's eyes shot out a sharp, scornful 
glance. 

‘*T’ve brought him up,”” she said. 

«¢ In the way he sl.ould go?”’ 

‘«Mostly. I'm trying to guide him into 
it now, at any rate—the strait and narrow 
way of matrimony. Don’t you get in the 
path, Trix!” 

*¢ How absurd, Cecilia—what a fuss about 
a little matter. You really mean to say that 
a man and a girl can’t be friendly, even in the 
conventional sense? *” 

‘Be honest! That experiment has never 
yet succeeded—nor been tried, I firmly be- 
lieve, in good faith ! Down at the bottom of 
your heart, you know 4 

‘¢ Very well. Regard me as a blighted be- 
ing and a victim to Mr. Creighton’s charms, 
if you choose. It doesn’t much matter. . . 
But, Cecilia—I suppose this is as good a time 
as any—I have something on my side to say 
to you.”” 
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(To be continued.) 
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Fig. 3648—Seal skin coat with sable trimming. 
Vest of whitecloth braided in black. 

Fig. 3653—White silk dinner gown, trimmed with 
iridescent passementerie and white chiffon. 

Fig. 3652—Calling gown of black velvet, trimmed 
with jet. Collar composed of rich lace laid flat over 
velvet. Hat of green beaver, trimmed with black 

strich feathers and ruchings of pale green silk. 


Fig. 3657—Home gown ot taffeta. Plain fuil 
skirt. Vestot white cloth. Front of bodice trimmed 
with braided ornament. Epaulettes of the white cloth, 
also braided. Narrow girdle of velvet; ruffiea cuffs 
ot velvet. Stock of the white cioth, 


Fig. 3739—Charming home dinner-gown of cream- 
white satin flecked crépon. Demi-traine skirt in 
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loose flowing drapery, untrimmed. Full bodice at- 
tached to lizard-green velvet; yoke and high collar 
embroidered in two shades of green beads and gold 
thread. Quilling of gold lace for yoke finish; belt, 
sash and Florentine sleeves to match. Lace ruff, and 
wrist ruffies of white mousseline edged with guipure. 


Fig. 3720—Theatre ruft of full ounces of white 


point d'esprit with twin bows and ends in front or 
cerise moiré ribbon embossed with a white velvet 
figure, 


Fig. 3722—-Charming fichu cape of point applique 
lace ounces, draped to waist in point ; ends knotted 
and flowing. Three rows of sable tails cross the 
shoulders on each side. 
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CHANGES IN MEN’S FASHIONS ARE MATTERS 
OF SLOW GROWTH—THE NEW OVER- 
COAT——-NEW SHADE IN GLOVES 


a he horse show is supposed to be the 


locale where the latest fashions—fem- 

inine and masculine—are on exhibi- 
tion. You can never tell from a tailor’s 
promises, any more than you can rely on those 
teartul plates which one sees in journals de- 
voted to the cutter and the fitter. A well 
minded man will never give them a second’s 
consideration, and a good tailor will never 
model from such atrocities. We have lost 
the best illustrator of men’s fashions in the 
ever-to-be-lamented Du Maurier; men these 
days have individuality, and we must take 
them as we see them, and not as others would 
have thein be seen. 

Hence the horse show was a disappoint- 
ment to those who were ready to be startled 
by new fashions. It looked at first as if every 
man wore his last year’s clothes; but that is 
always the mark of the smart. Clothes, like 
plays, must first be tried on the dogs before 
they get a metropolitan showing. When any 
distinctive fashion comes into being, the dar- 
ing and not the man of good breeding and 
carriage ‘‘rushes*’ it. Then the tailors 
recommend it and then we modify it. Now 
and then men are persuaded into making ex- 
hibitions of themselves, and the fads of the 
season sometimes have a showing. There is 
yet a lingering desire for brighter plaid waist- 
coats than are exactly the best in point of taste ; 
and the most brilliant of cinnamon-pink shirts 
is even seen at as conspicuous a’place as the 
Waldorf, worn by a man of reputed fashion 
and in the evening. 

Other men are not particular concerning 
their shirt buttons, and I saw only recently a 
man in evening dress with white tie and black 
ornaments, too, instead of white enamel or gold. 
There is also a tendency towards high-cut 
evening waistcoats of black, four buttons, with 
a narrow collar. And the hats! In the day- 
time a few men, very few, essayed the gray 
coaching hat; but the majority wore black 
and brown derbies. The high steeple funnel 
hat, however, was quite in show; and every 
species of person, tall, short, stout and gawky, 
wore it, irrespective of whether it was becom- 
ing or not. A few men went so far as to 
commit the solecism of atop hat witha dinner 
coat—a species of barbarism which I had 
thought belonged to the dark ages of dress. 

During the day I saw some lurid scarfs, but 
for the most part men were sensibly and con- 
servatively dressed. There are many neat 
checks in tweeds which are becoming, espe- 
cially the browns and the grays. The shep- 
herd’s plaid is much in vogue, and I have, 
besides the few idiosyncrasies, little to make 
note of in regard to our first display of 
fashion. 

The new overcoats, of which I have already 
spoken in a previous paper, are coming to the 
front slowly. I cannot say that I admire the 
long, seamless back, and the long slits up the 
sides are not very comme il faut. As an 
English paper observes, they suggest the cos- 
tume of Lange in the second act of Madame 
Angot, or that of the ordinary chorus girl. 
Fortunately, many well-dressed men prefer 
the Chesterfield ; and there is little other 
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change to chronicle in the cut of overcoats 
for the season. In fact, I think we have well 
got over the day of startling changes in fash- 
ions, and every new idea takes months to de- 
velop. When we look upon the history of 
dress in the immediate past, we shall find few 
radical departures. The fads, like weeds, 
have sprung up and have faded away ; and so 
completely have we rooted them out that we 
are sure of never beholding them in their 
ugliness again. 

Some of our national festivities—Thanks- 
giving, with its golf, now almost a national 
game, has come and gone; and Christmas, 
with its numerous depletions on our pockets, 
is coming. ‘These festivals of eating are for 
the young. I usually secrete myself some- 
where in the country, and there remain until 
they are over. They have both more of a sad 
than a festive aspect in this country, where 
we take our pleasures sorrowfully. 

Americans do not seem to know what to 
do with themselves on these days of public re- 
joicing. Half of them goto church and the 
other half to the play, and some of them to 
both, eating frequently a most indigestible 
dinner, many of them—the lower middle 
classes in the afternoon, instead of at the ac- 
customed hour in the evening. Each one of 
these anniversaries makes me a little more 
melancholy because I begin to realize how the 
years are passing, and how soon life is flying 
away fromus. It is really wretched to be 
old, unless you can grow so gracefully. We 
have no models to follow in these days, as the 
gentleman of the old school is not in vogue. 
At least he may have manners as polished, 
and in fact, I think he is better bred; but he is 
more youthful. He sticks to tweeds and light 
ties, and he abjures stocks and pepper and 
salt. He is well dressed and turned out, but in 
the same mode as his sons and his grandsons. 
He takes interest in the play, in the opera, 
and he does not pass the evening over his port 
wine, which now is more or less the beverage 
of invalids. 

The horse show—to return to an attractive 
subject, is and has been an education for the 
masses, who have the privilege of seeing the 
classes and touching elbows with them. The 
reports about the affair in the daily prints are 
ridiculous, and I was delighted to see that the 
gentlemen—and I call them purposely by that 
well-earned title—ruled off the ring a self- 
seeking advertising variety actress who had 
certainly no right to be allowed to exhibit her- 
self at such a function. Of course, the ruling 
off will be the basis for sensational advertising, 
and there will be as much truth in these same 
stories as there was in the extraordinary tales 
of suicides and general wickedness which were 
made to serve instead of merit. I find that 
the men who allow their names to appear sign- 
ing articles in newspapers which pander to 
vicious and vulgar tastes, are now literary out- 
casts; and really, you know, nobody pays any 
attention to them. 

I suppose that in some servants’ halls 
these sheets are read and believed in, but 
men and women of position do not even take 
the trouble to deny the falsehoods and garbled 
tales published in them. And even the bet- 
ter class of servants eschew them. 

One word and I have done. There is a 
new shade of gloves in town—a species of deep 
café au lait, which is really very neat and 
chic. Made by the best glovers they are 
effective with afternoon dress. 
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THE ANGORA CAT 


He latest fashionable fad in the matter 
of house pets is the beautiful Angora 
cat, the fad being about two years 

old. The trouble and expense of importing 
the Angora led to experiments by some dozen 
of American breeders, which met with most 
satisfactory results. 1t was demonstrated that 
quite as handsome and intelligent an animal 
can be bred here as any of the prize Angoras 
found at the London Crystal Palace show. 
The beautiful pets have met with extraordi- 
nary popularity, and cat adorers had to have 
one to love and to display. 

Even as young as three, four and five 
months, the kittens are graceful, playful, 
affectionate and intelligent-and kind. In fact, 
as they are vastly more intelligent than the 
ordinary kitten, they can be taught many 
tricks, and even to follow like adog. Being 
a great admirer, and one of the first breeders 
in this country to give much study to the 
Angora, I feel that the little animal only 
needs time for breeders to develop from it a 
specimen far superior to that we can offer 
now. Even to-day the American-bred, so- 
called, possesses many more desirable points 
and characteristics than foreign specimens. 
The silky long hair, the round orange-shaped 
heads, the symmetrical bodies.and the huge tails 
are some of the points we feel very proud of. 

Contrary to general belief the Angora 
is a fairly hardy little creature. Much de- 
pends upon its constitution and its early care. 
It should not be over coddled, but encour- 
aged to frolic about and by exercise develop 
and strengthen its muscles. 


POINTS OF THE AMERICAN ANGORA 


The chief points of difference in Angoras 
are in form, color and disposition, and in the 
quality of the hair; the hair of some animals 
being much more woolly and silky than that 
of others. The standard calls for a small 
orange-shaped head, without too long a nose ; 
large brilliant eyes of a color in harmony with 
that of the fur ; ears rather small and rounded, 
with a tuft of hair on the apex, and a very full, 
flowing mane about the head and neck. The 
body should not be too long—but graceful— 
and covered with long silky hair, slightly 
curling. The legs should be of moderate 
length, and in proportion to the body; the 
paws sparsely covered with hair, yet a tuft of 
hair growing out from the toes is an indica- 
tion of high breeding. ‘The tail should be 
long and flat with broom-like hair, which, if 
abundant, correspondingly increases the cat's 
value. 

The richness of coloring is another impor- 
tant point. There are over ten distinct 
colors, including the mixed. Solid colors are 
the hardest to produce—such colors as sable 
brown, blue, white, black, gray and buff ; but 
if the markings are in the slightest degrees off, 
the value of the cut is greatly lessened. 
Pretty lines, the white noses and white stock- 
ings give it a unique appearance and not only _ 
add to its value but to its beauty. The pure 
whites and solid mahogany buffs are the two 
most expensive colors. The pure jet-blacks 
and navy-blues come next. The Angora is 
in its prime between from one year to five, 
and it seldom lives longer than ten years. 
It is one of the most graceful and attractive 
animals, if well-bred. 

(Continued on page 360.) 




















Fig. 3718—Green and blue taffeta plissé boa, or 
may be made of black silk or gauze. 


Fig. 3721—Evening cape for young girlhood of 
pink velvet plissé, with double lisse ruff of white and 
pink chiffon, intermingled with pink velvet ribbon 
bows in two shades, and streamers on the right. 





PRETTY TOILETTE ACCESSORIES 


Fig. 3723—Velvet neck-band of ciel blue velvet. 
with side loops and sable tails. Three flounce cra- 
vate attached, of Point de France. 

Fig. 3724—Evening ruff of white gauze ribbon, 
with satin edge quilled, and narrow black velvet but- 
terfly bows here and there, with bow and tying strings 
ot the same. 


Fig. %725—Pretty lace cape of one Duchesse 
flounce attached to pointed petunia velvet neck-band, 
with double cravate flounce, over which hang mink 
tails, and petunia velvet loops atthe bottom. High 
Duchesse collar, a pair of mink tails at each side. 


Fig. 3719—Dressy ruff of black mousseline de soie 
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plissé, intermixed with black satin ribbon bows" 
Black ostrich tips bunched in the back and on the 
ends, above long plissé tabs. 


Fig. 3743—Pretty figured pink and white silk for 
young girl. Accordion-plaited lace paneis and 
yoke, 





(Continued from page 358.) 
PEDIGREE AND TRAINING 


The disposition of the grown cat depends 
entirely upon the training it receives while a 
kitten. The proper time for training is when 
the kitten is from three to nine months old. 
In this the patience of the trainer is everything. 
With a little perseverance any cat can be taught 
to sit up, lie down, give the paw, roll over, 
kiss, jump, pray and sit politely at the table. 

The prime requirements in Angora breeding 
are to get strong kittens and keep them strong, 
and not to exhaust the mother cat by trying 
to rear the whole litter if it should number 
over four. The smaller the number the less 
trying upon the mother cat and the better kit- 
tens will develop. When the whole litter 
but one is disposed of, the remaining kitten 
has the milk and attention which would 
otherwise have been divided among the whole 
family. I myself believe in small families, 
and all of my best specimens have been reared 
in this way. 


CARE 


Treat the appetite and hair together—that 
is, one is dependent upon the other. If the 
kitten does not eat proper and nourishing food 
the hair becomes thin. As soon as the kittens 
leave the mother, warm milk, with a little 
lime water, should be given them at least four 
times a day. Feed often, but a little at a 
time. Never leave the food. Such cereals as 
oatmeal, wheat or hominy, with milk or 
cream, may be given until the kitten is three 
months; then the kitten will be better able to 
make known its own wants, and can eat almost 
anything, just like the ordinary cat. One im- 
portant point to be borne in mind is never to 
feed an Angora anything raw or sloppy. 

The hair of the Angora is often long and 
yet not silky. To make soft silky hair 
brushing is necessary. Use little water, unless 
in cases where the fur is soiled. The cats 
naturally attend to their own bath. 

Much sickness is occasioned by bathing too 
frequently and with medicated soaps, for the 
cat very naturally goes over its body after- 
wards with its tongue and is often poisoned. 

Tosum up, the Angora is a most beautifully 
formed animal, attractive and graceful, with 
most charming manners and disposition and 
it makes an intelligent and affectionate pet. 
As pets and indoor playmates I know of no 
other anima] that can compare with it. 





Ashionable patronage the world over has 
1%) been proverbial for its fickleness. Per- 
haps in our Republican society, where 
there is less of the sentiment of noblesse oblige, 
it has less stability, less staying powers. At 
all events our social functions—those particu- 
larly of a public character, are not dependable. 
For one or two or three years they may meet 
with greatest favor—become, in fact, unprece- 
dented in brilliancy and success, supported by 
le beau monde with the enthusiasm of its fash- 
ion and wealth, when—presto ! the whim has 
passed, the fad is over, and the result is an 
entire change of base, or sudden inanity fol- 
lowed by extinction. 
The horse show is a case in point. It 
begins to show symptoms of having lost the 
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élans of the first two displays, and there are 
indications that the smart set no longer respond 
con amore. So it goes. There is little hope 
for permanency of representation to be counted 
upon in our amusements. Everything is for 
the day, for the craze of the hour, and like a 
child’s toy to be cast aside. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF OTHER CLASS CRITICISMS 


It would be interesting for an American 
Bourget, when he shall arise, to probe seri- 
ously into the underlying cause of the un- 
bounded capriciousness of our women, for it is 
at their door that the whole matter lies. So 
far, one is told this and that, and you come to 
the conclusion that some one has led off by 
declaring it a great bore to sit in stalls labeled 
categorically, as if to oblige the throngs of 
promenaders, who come purposely for an un- 
embarrassed stare, and are not overcareful 
about expressing their views and opinions in 
tones and language impossible to misconceive. 
If<society were wise it would recognize the 
great benefit of public criticism te its order, 
and court rather than shun it. To keep 
oneself in narrow boundaries of exclusiveness 
perpetually is to lose vigor and health as men 
and women. What is needed is to push out 
from time to time into broad fields, even if 
they do lacerate and torture us by their 
roughness. Trim paddock-praise and flattery, 
and the constant multiplication of polite at- 
tentions, brings on a withering, blighting, 
self-concentrated worship of that one class of 
humanity ; which unfits us for ennobling the 
station to which we are born, by keeping our 
sympathies alive and in touch with every side 
of human nature. 

Old-world countries are far more generous 
and considerate, and we would do well to 
emulate their good example, taken from the 
upper social point of view toward the classes 
below. 


THE SPECTRE OF THE TRIMMED SKIRT 


All the grands faiseurs are doing their 
best to keep skirt trimmings in vogue— 
not that !they are marching on in great 
strides, but poco a poco one arrives. There 
are touches here and there, panels, rib- 
bons, braiding and those superb passeme- 
tries which are really imposing. No woman 
among the élégantes on this side refuses the 
fashion so far as it now goes. But they in- 
sist on moderation, and draw the line at any- 
thing which breaks up becoming lines. But 
what is exceedingly smart and bears a charm- 
ing cachet which every one admires, is where 
one cloth skirt—for this genre has to do with 
cloths altogether—simulates three. One such 
creation, by a distinguished faiseurse in town, 
it is a pleasure to mention. 


TRIPLE SKIRT COSTUME 


A walking costume as you may have 
guessed, and of that soft pretty shade called 
beige. The upper skirt fits the figure with- 
out a crease or wrinkle, and opens a little to 
the left of the centre ; falling down to within 
twelve inches or more from the bottom, and 
bound beautifully in the finest of black satin. 
A second skirt springs seemingly from the 
sides, and falls seven inches below this 
one; and a third repeats the second, all 
bound alike in black satin. In reality, 
the last two are separate pieces, cut to such 
perfection that they keep up this deception. 
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The effect is admirable, original, and trés 
élégant. These side pieces decrease by over- 
lapping toward the waist-line, and become 
very narrow—the same narrowness manifest- 
ing itself on the cloth bodice, which is draped 
simply over the tight silk lining, opens on the 
side in triple fronts, as it were, the cloth 
edges being each bound with black satin 

There is a belt of cloth, which has black satin 
folds put on horizontally, and is fastened by 
two large bijouterie buttons in front. Close- 
fitting sleeves, with three cloth jockeys or 
epaulettes cut bias, with much spring for ful- 
ness, are bound also with black satin and 
lined with a pale emerald-green silk, the long 
oval wrists finished with two black satin folds, 
underlaid by two green silk ones. Emerald- 
green silk crush choker, trimmed. with. rows 
of narrow black satin pipings and a half-ruff 
of point de France lace. The gown, alto- 
gether, was ravissante. 

A visiting jaquette and a chapeau Tzarine 
accompanied the costume to add to its perfect 
ensemble. Fancy a tight-fitting open jacket 
of baby-lamb (the tight-fitting jackets are the 
smartest of all outside garments worn in Lon- 
don or Paris) having rathera short flat basque, 
with crenelated revers turning over, and a high 
collar crenelated in part with a straight ermine 
vest, extending from collar to bottom of the 
basque. The fronts are held together at the 
waist line by a black satin ribbon, which is 
tied in a dashing, vertical bow and ends on the 
extreme left edge of the fur. Ermine lines 
the high collar as well. Gigot new model 
sleeves with frills of lace at the wrists. 


TZARINE HAT 


Extremely coquettish is the Tzarine hat, 
with the black velvet brim rolled up at the 
sides, and lined with green velvet. High, but 
rather large crown in paler green velvet, with 
a lace scarf caught in front by a large jet 
buckle. Quite at the back, on the left side, 
was posed a black bird, above which curved 
an osprey plume. To complete the toilette 
was a love of a manchon—a large one, as 
they all are now—with deep frills of black 
velvet, plissés of white satin and green lisse, 
great chic bows of broad ribbon, of lustrous 
satin, exquisitely tied. The ensemble of hat, 
manchon, gown and ‘jaquette was the perfec- 
tion of good taste. 





AN INACCURATE NAME 


‘« You make a great mistake in calling this 
a tonsorial parlor,** said Fosdick, as he stood 
before the mirror, stanching his wounds. 

‘« Why, sah?’’ asked the barber. 

** Tt would be more accurate to describe it 
as a butcher’s shop, a slaughter house, or a 
vivisection laboratory.** 


A CRYING NEED 


“The farmer needs something else more 
than seedless fruits,’’ remarked Snooper, who 
had spent several weeks in the country. 

«*« What does he need ?”’ asked Kilduff. 

«* Crowless roosters." 








10 December Vogue is to have illus- 
trations of number of toilet accessories in 


the way of ruffs, combs, etc. 
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A CHILD OF THE JAGO. BY ARTHUR MORRISON, 
PUBLISHED BY H. STONE AND COMPANY. 
IN BUNCOMBE COUNTY. BY MARIA LOUISE 
POOL. PUBLISHED BY H. STONE AND CO. 
MUSIC STUDY IN GERMANY. BY AMY FAY 
(NEW EDITION ). PUBLISHED BY MACMIL- 
LAN AND Co. 

A GARRISON TANGLE. 
KING. PUBLISHED 
NEELY. 


R. Morrison’s latest book is in the 
M line of his Tales of Mean Streets— 
a study of the slums of London; 
only it is a step farther down in the social 
scale, descending indeed into the lowest deep, 
‘«the blackest pit in London.’’ The Jago 
is an actual fact, as we are assured by the map 
prefixed to the book. ‘*A square of two 
hundred and fifty yards or less—that was all 
there was of the Jago. But in that square 
the human population swarmed in thousands. 
. What was too vile for Kate Street, 
Seven Dials, and Ratcliffe Highway in its 
worst day, what was too useless, incapable, 
and corrupt—all that teemed in the Old 
Jago.”” 

This outline is elaborated with the most 
careful attention to details—the picture of vice 
and degradation is etched in with the sharp 
strokes which make all Mr. Morrison’s work 
so immensely effective. This keenness, sup- 
plemented by a grim humor that means abso- 
lute freedom from sentimentality, gives to his 
studies of criminal types an air of unflinching 
truthfulness. 

Crime is the atmosphere of the Jago, 
whose inhabitants prey upon one another in 
the intervals of their assaults upon the outer 
world, The police do not venture into the 
Jago, except in force, and when the incessant 
fighting assumes proportions not to be ignored. 
Nor do missionaries and agents for charitable 
societies penetrate thither. The ‘* Jago rats ’”’ 
respect neither law nor religion, and they live 
without restraint of either. 

In this atmosphere the boyhood of Dicky 
Perrott is spent ; here he learns first to swear, 
then to fight, then to steal; and when he is 
ten years old he contributes from the proceeds, 
of this latter industry to the support of his 
family. Dicky is not innately depraved. He 
steals a clock from the tenants across the 
hall-way, these having been careless enough 
to leave their door a moment unguarded ; but 
he subsequently makes them a present of a 
(stolen) music-box as a consolation. He is 
fond of his family, and he even tries once to 
be respectable. But the Jago is too much for 
him. His ambition is to become a high 
mobsman., ‘* Those of the high mob were 
the flourishing practitioners in burglary, the 
mag, the mace, and the broads, with an 
outer fringe of such dippers—pick pockets— 
as could dress well, welshers and sindesmen. 
These are they whom Old Beveridge exhorts 
Dicky to imitate. 

“ Now, Dicky Perrott, you Jago whelp, 
look at them—look hard. Some day, if 
you're clever—cleverer than any one in the 
Jago now—if you're only scoundrel enough, 
and brazen enough, and lucky enough—one 
of a thousand—maybe you'll be like them. 
There it is—that’s your aim in life—there’s 
your pattern. It's the best the world has for 
you, for the Jago’s got you, and that’s the 
only way out, except jail and the gallows.”” 

Old Beveridge is a bit of a Dickens, and so 
is Mr. Weech, the ‘fence,’’ for killing 
whom Dicky’s father is hanged. Dicky, re- 
senting in bitter fury this last blow of fate, 
seeks for a means of revenge; a ‘* Jago with 
a hanged father,’’ he is the world’s enemy. 
The Jago has him, and there are only three 
ways out—the jail, the gallows, or successful 
knavery. No—there is a fourth way ; and 
Dicky finds it when he is *‘ chived’’ in the 
lung in a street fight, and gasps out his life 
on the stones. For the child of the slums, 
doomed from his birth, it is, as he says, dy- 
ing—** better.”’ He really lives and dies, this 
street-gamin ; the author’s art is impressive 
as life. 


BY CAPTAIN CHARLES 
BY F. TENNYSON 





Miss Pool’s story tells of the sojourn of 
two women (anda red bird) in the moun- 


The inhabitants of 


tains of North Carolina. 
this region are not the poetical and interest- 
ing mountaineers of Charles Egbert Crad- 


dock. They are poor whites, ignorant, 
shiftless and vicious, and they are anything 
but attractive; with one exception—Ristus, 
the boy with the ideally beautiful head, the 
talent for drawing and capacity for devotion. 
Ristus is almost a romantic character, The 
others, especially the twins, give the impres- 
sion of having been studied from life. 

The quiet narrative—it is not really a story 
—is interesting because of this careful rend- 
ering of fact enlivened by humor which, if it 
is sometimes rather tenuous, is often genuinely 
smile-provoking. The narrator is in no 
hurry. She has any amount of time and 
space to devote to the incident or object she 
wishes to describe—the redbird, Alick, the 
dogs, the twins. These, indeed, with the 
addition of Ristus, make up the greater part 
of the material of the book ; and if the reader 
be not interested in them he will probably 
not find the book entertaining. 

But it is quite possible to take an interest 
in the peculiar type of human being developed 
amid the social conditions of a North Caro- 
lina Mountain. In fiction the Carolina 
Mountaineer talks poetry—in dialect—and we 
have no convincing idea that he is real, But 
this Buncombe County experience is un- 
doubtedly founded in fact, and it is moreover 
very well told. It makes the sort of book to 
read aloud when some one is to be amused. 





Music Study in Germany, by Amy Fay, 
which first appeared about fifteen years ago, 
has had an astonishing success here and also 
in Germany. It has run through half a 
dozen editions, and evidently still remains pop- 
ular, since the Macmillans have undertaken a 
new edition, The reason of this success is 
largely to be found, no doubt, in the fresh- 
ness and enthusiasm of the writer's mind, 
which makes her experiences and views always 
worth hearing. The letters from which ex- 
tracts are here made are indeed charmingly 
written. They give many a quaint glimpse 
of German life, as well as a glance here and 
there at some notability—Joachim, Liszt, 
Von Bulow—and also a good deal of criticism 
of special interest to the student of music : 
for instance, the account, extending into sev- 
eral chapters, of the method and personality 
of Professor Dieppe. 





In Captain Charles King’s A Garrison 
Tangle, the girl is charming, the officers 
brave and true, the villain is sufficiently vil- 
lianous and the Indians are fierce and unman- 
ageable. Can any reader reasonably require 
more ? Captain King has given all these ele- 
ments in abundant measure. While the plot 
is somewhat trite, the story is pleasantly told 
and will be welcomed by the Captain’s many 
admirers. To any who may be desirous of 
becoming familiar with that complicated and 
intricate problem of How to run a United States 
Army Post, nothing more to the point could 
be recommended than a vigorous and syste- 
matic course of this writer’s army novels. 


PARIS 
(From Special Correspondent ) 


He powers be thanked for their slen- 
derest of mercies! At last Paris is 
resuming its accustomed aspect, the 

festivities due to the Czar’s presence being 
now a thing of the past. Fine as they were, 
we cannot but be grateful for being able to 
take up again our everyday existence, or to 
return, if we so desire it, to our country seats, 
deserted for the occasion. It would be idle 
for me to give to my readers a description of 
all the magnificence displayed during the 
above-mentioned imperial visit, for they have 
long since heard all about them through the 
*¢ dailies ;’” and moreover, I have so long de- 
serted my post in the columns of Vogue, 
thanks to the excitement which we went 
through here on account of this very visit, 
that my information on the matter would 
seem somewhat stale. Nevertheless, I take 
pleasure in mentioning a few of the pretty 
toilettes ordered by the Empress of Rus- 
sia during her short stay within our walls, 
being certain that this will be a subject of 
much interest on the other side of the water. 
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LITTLE BONNETS AND TOQUES FOR THE EM- 
PRESS 


Some persons, who pretended to be well- 
informed, wrote in the Continental press 
that Her Majesty had been absolutely unable 
to find time to interview her fournisseurs in 
ordinary, and that she had therefore been 
forced to leave Paris without selecting any- 
thing at all from the countless splendors of 
silk and velvet, satin and lace—not to men- 
tion jewels—which were brought to her pri- 
vate apartments by the créme of French cou- 
turiéres and bijoutiers. This is thoroughly 
inexact; a pretty woman—and Alexandra 
Feodorovna is a very pretty woman indeed— 
always finds time to attend to so pleasant an 
errand. To be sure, the Czaritza did not com- 
plete her orders as she expected to do; and 
some thousands of samples, together with 
countless designs and projects of gowns, man- 
tles, etc.,will be forwarded to her at home; 
but still, she has chosen many a beautiful cos- 
tume while here, and has expressed her un- 
mixed admiration for French taste and French 
chic in no measured terms. Some little bon- 
nets which took the imperial lady’s fancy are 
well worthy of note, the loveliest of them 
being, in my humble opinion, a tiny coiffe- 
shaped affair of pale turquoise velvet, overlaid 
with silver filigree work studded with tur- 
quoises and small sparks of diamonds ; on each 
side a blue and silver osprey rose from a chou 
of velvet, and at the back three gardenias 
spangled with diamond dew rested on the 
hair. 

A toque intended for sleighing was of soft 
chinchilla fur edged with a rouleau of cloth 
of silver; while on the left side a jeweled 
buckle shaped like a fleur-de-lys upheld a 
curious-looking aigrette of pale gray heron’s 
feathers, tipped with silver. A large Van- 
dyke hat of black spun-glass was lined with 
sable velvet and adorned about the low crown 
with a perfect bank of soft billowy ostrich 
plumes, gracefully curling in a singularly be- 
coming manner, hither and thither, like 
waves tossed by the wind in contrary direc- 
tions,. three. or four dark-coated swallows 
hovering, as it were, over this ideal head- 
gear. 


COSTUME FOR THE CZARINA 


I admired exceedingly a dinner gown of 
exquisite damask whereon garlands of Parma 
and Russian violets were scattered on a faint 
mauve ground ; these garlands were tied with 
silver and stee] true-lover's knots powdered 
with brilliants, and here and there, at the 
intersection of the wreaths, a fleur-de-lys in 
diamonds was embroidered. This superb 
material was made up in a long train 
hemmed with a thick ruche of pinked out 
mauve satin held down by a cordon of vio- 
lets ; the corsage, cut very low, opened in front 
over a loosely folded chemisette of antique 
lace and was finished off by a broad sash of 
mauve velvet. On each shoulder were tufts 
of violets tied with strings of pearls and 
mauve velvet ribbon. 


THE VIOLET RAGE 


Muscovite violets are, of course, the fancy 
of the moment throughout France ; one sees 
them on bonnets, on hats, on muffs, at- 
tached to the corsage, carried in the hand, 
and gracing dinner tables, At a dinner 
given a few days ago by one of the leaders of 
the French Grand Monde, the table-cloth 
was almost entirely concealed by a regular 
parterre of these pretty, fragrant blossoms both 
white and dark purple, which for the sake of 
lightness of effect were disposed in treble 
rows upon broad silver ribbons meandering 
around the plates, glasses and dishes. Here 
and there a tall slender vase of lilac-tinted 
crystal, mounted in finely-chased silver, arose 
from amid the flowers, containing long sprays 
of purple and pink orthids. This assem- 
blage of color and shape was simply charming 
and created quite a sensation. 

In my next letter—for now I have returned 
to Vogue with a penitent spirit for my past 
shortcomings—I will describe a hunt-dinner 
which is about to be given at one of the 
most splendid chateaux of France and of 
Navarre as well. 


Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, 7 Nov., 1896. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


SUGGESTION FOR BLACK COSTUME 


Another model, extremely simple, but very 
useful and effective in black cloths of any 
kind is to be built in this way. The skirt 
untrimmed, but perfectly cut and hung, and 
worn with a fancy silk bodice ; this one as 
pretty as possible in taffetas, rose-reds and 
pinks, the fronts shirred horizontally, and a 
wide belt laid in bias folds with crush collar- 
band to match, and side frills of lace, but 
without bow in the back which is quite old 
style. Worn over the bodice is a long sleeve 
boléro of black Liberty velvet without trim- 
ming, and reaching only the top of silk belt, 
showing the shirred vest almost entirely. A 
change of bodice insures the effect of a new 
gown, and for that reason is to be commended 
in this paper as smart and economical. Silk 
and velvet neck-wear is very daintily made in 
little single or double ruffles headed by a nar- 
row black velvet ribbon, a needlework or lace 
entre deux, or a narrow edge of fur. Cuffs 
or wrist-ruffles match, and both together give 
a pretty finish and brighten up a gown very 
much if care is taken not to have discordant 
colors or combinations. Lace is far safer, as 
that never jars. One must, however, study 
all these points and learn what to avoid, for 
it is just such simple errors which mar the 
most beautiful gown that ever was made. 


FIT TEA GOWNS 


Tea gowns, quite the most fascinating of 
of woman’s belongings, and in which, if well 
chosen, she may appear captivating to a degree, 
merit our immediate attention as much as 
jackets and gowns, for we must please at 
home whatever we do. The truth is that 
tea gowns are prone to greater inconsistencies 
than all our gowns put together. They so 
dazzle the imagination of most women that 
they lose their heads altogether. In order- 
ing or purchasing a tea gown a woman is apt 
to forget all about its fitness for the interior 
she is to introduce it to. A gown which 
might be exquisite in a bijou Louis xvi. draw- 
ing-room, would be far from the same dream 
of beauty in a modest apartment, where the 
surroundings were quite too unworthy, too 
unfriendly and unsympathetic. The chief 
thing, then, is not to be guided by fancy 
alone ; but, in selecting a gown of this kind, 
to keep the picture of our drawing-room well 
in mind, so as neither to shock it or debase 
it, nor to appear absurd to the friends whom 
we gather there. An over-extravagant gown 
impoverishes and belitties our unpretentious 
house furnishings, we must remember ; and 
on the other hand, contemptible gowns in 
splendid interiors, throw disgrace and odium 
on the wearer. We must dress with fitness 
above everything, and in this particular in- 
stance consider ourselves very critically, as tea 
gowns should reflect temperament, individ- 
uality, as well as artistic beauty of line and 
trimming, with a dignified expression of the 
manner of our daily living and surroundings. 

Silk sales offer the finest opportunity to 
select lovely silks and brocades as well as sim- 
ple and inexpensive ones. Watteau backs 
lend the most grace to such gowns, s0 it is 
best to decide on that feature always. A 
very chic Paris model has a charming stole 
cape with high collar successfully introduced, 
the cape to be of a different material from 
the gown, Let us mention a bargain silk 
seen the other day at a Twenty-third Street 
shop, famous for its variety of silks and its 
sales. It was a soft silk in silver gray, 
striped with lilac satin. Let us suppose that 
silk for a foundation, with a demi-train, and 
if one is slender, a double box-plait down the 
front. No trimming is needed except lilac or 
gray ribbons coming from the bust line at 
the side and drawn down into the figure, then 
finished with two smart bows and double ends 
falling on each side nearly to the bottom of 
the gown. For the stole cape, let us look 
up some of the pretty printed velvets, a white 
ground with pink geranium blossoms, or 
clusters of violets, if not a delicious Persian 
design. The cape is deep and spreads over 
the tops of sleeves in two large round tabs, 
while the stole ends fall a little below the 
bust, having long ends attached of lissé mous- 
seline lace or Liberty silk in white or color. 
The border of cape may have a narrow ribbon 








or silk ruche to match, or a narrow fur. The 
high collar to be trimmed to match, with 
lace plissé inside. At the wrists there are one 
or two rows of mousseline plisse as one may 
fancy. The sleeve itself is the customary 
gown sleeve, with a separate flounce jockey. 
Liberty silk, when plissé, makes a charming 
girlish tea gown, with a skirt and bodice 
belted in very high. 

A boléro in open passementerie, lace, or of 
embroidered cloth (which would offer very 
pretty occupation for young fingers) should be 
worn over the plissé bodice, and a full ruff of 
mousseline or lace for neck finish, intermixed 
with loops of ribbon, which meet and double 
from throat to bust, where they are tied in a 
chic bow, the long ends hanging down to the 
hem of the skirt. Half-long sleeves of silk 
plissé with frills of mousseline or lace, let in 
from the shoulder seam to give a wide effect, 
are pretty. 
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(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue, i 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 

ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
sdentify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent, 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 750 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue office. 


765. Whiskey Glasses. G., New 
York.—-Several weeks ago in your paper 
were mentioned glasses for whiskey with a 
pig engraved or etched half-way up. Would 
you kindly tell me where I can find such 
glasses ? 








The glasses you refer to came from Balti- 
more, Md. At this writing we regret it is 
impossible to give you the name and the ad- 
dress of the firm by whom they were made. 
We understand they were not in the regular 
stock, but that they were engraved or etched 
to order. Any glass house would be able to 
fill your order, and could readily do so after 
reading the description of them given in 
Vogue and seeing this cut. 


766. Suggestions for Charity Ba- 
zar. Marguerite, Penn.—Your magazine 
is most enjoyable, and I shall continue my 
subscription another year, Will you kindly, 
in some subsequent number not very far dis- 
tant, give some ideas for a charity bazar to 
be given in a large rink? It isto be in the 
nature of a fair, and I am sure you can offer 
some clever suggestions. 

A Chafing Dish Counter is a strong draw- 
ing card at a bazar, particularly at noon-time, 
dinner-time, and later in the evening, and is 
conducted as follows: A young woman, who 
is attractive from every standpoint and fault- 
lessly gowned, should be given the position of 
commander-in-chief of this counter, for it is 
largely owing to her cleverness and pleasing 
personality that the receipts realized are large, 
During the evening, when men are present, 
it seems to be a more lucrative plan not to 
charge a fixed price, as is done during the day; 
but to allow the young woman in charge to 
tempt from the pockets of each customer as 
much as possible before allowing him to par- 
take of the labors of the fair cooks behind 
the chafing dishes. Each can be asked to 
pay what he considers the privilege worth of 
being thus temptingly and graciously served. 
You will find that even the older men, who 











are supposed to be less vulnerable than the 
younger ones, will part with their bills, well 
up in the numerals, too, quite as readily as 
will their juniors, if the one in charge is at- 
tractive. They will feel repaid by her smile 
and gracious words even before passing 
beyond the entrance to the knife and fork 
contest. The counter should be arranged 
much as is an ordinary lunch counter, and 
behind it, at regular intervals, should be 
lovely-looking girls to make the concoctions 
in which each excels, and to preside with 
grace and dignity over each especial cuisine en 
petite. Rarebits, Scotch woodcock, chicken 
terrapin, lobster 4 la Newburg, terrapin, oys- 
ters a la poulette, and oysters 4 la Newburg, 
are some of the possibilities which can be suc- 
cessfully prepared. Each visitor may have 
his choice of one of the above mentioned, 
and then will be expected to retire to make 
room for others, The young cooks should 
be gowned in white duck skirts, white jack- 
ets, a dainty shirt, and the regulation cap 
of the cordon bleu. The service should be 
as nice as possible, that all may be tempt- 
ing and successfully coax forth the large 
and small change in the possession of the vis- 
itors. 

A silver booth is another means toward 
accomplishing thisend. It should occupy, if 
not the centre of the building, at least a po- 
sition where its many sides may be appreci- 
ated and show to advantage. This booth 
should be made of wood and then covered 
with silver foil (or you may think of some- 
thing better), but it must look as silvery as 
possible. It should be circular in shape and 
have a heavy supporting column in the cen- 
tre ; surrounding this column should be eight 
divisions, like. opera boxes—only, of course, 
they extend around in a circle, instead of 
succeeding each other in a straight line. 
Electric lights should outline each compart- 
ment and each light should be screened with 
pink crimped paper—we say pink because it 
casts becoming shadows upon the fair women 
in charge. This same crimped paper, if cut 
into long strips, would be decorative made 
into garlands and bows to assimilate ribbon and 
so connect one electric light with another, 
all meeting at the top in a bouquet, so 
to speak, of light, the whole delicately 
screened and intertwined with the pink paper 
garlands. The articles on sale should all be 
of silver and nothing else. At one compart- 
ment may be table silver ; at another personal, 
household and toilet articles ; at another, sta- 
tionary and desk requirements; at another 
nufsery essentials ; next old coins, old Dutch, 
English and French pieces; and the eighth 
and last could be devoted to articles suited to 
sports of all kinds—yachting, golfing, tennis, 
coaching, shooting, etc. The young women 
in charge would greatly increase the beauty 
of the whole if they would appear in Marie 
Antoinette costumes with powdered and silver- 
dusted hair, after it has been arranged accord- 
ing to this period. The table or counter sur- 
rounding this booth, on which to display the 
silver articles, should be covered with pink 
crimped paper, or draped with some good 
pink cotton stuff. This will prove a flattering 
background for the silver, and will accord 
with the pink paper used elsewhere. 

The candy booth would be an attractive 
feature, if you follow the design used at 
Newport last summer. In the centre of this 
booth stood a candy cane twenty feet high 
and of proportionate diameter; this was sur- 
rounded at proper distances by smaller candy 
canes, each ten feet high. These canes, 
made to simulate peppermint candy, were of 
wood painted white, and were wound with 
red bunting, each cane terminating at the top 
in a crooked handle. The roof of this struc- 
ture consisted of red bunting ; it met at a com- 
mon centre considerably below the handle of 
the central cane, and then extended in a fan 
shape to each lesser cane, somewhat below 
each crooked handle. As a finish to this red 
roof, there was a heavy rope of goldenrod— 
which could be of greens atthis season. In- 
side of the shorter candy canes, and at a con- 
venient hight, extended a counter all 
around this perfect circle, which served as a 
dividing line between the buyers and the 
sellers and as a means for displaying the can- 
dy on sale. The women in charge of this 
booth were not gowned with any special 
reference to these surroundings, but it would 
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have added to the attractiveness of the whole 
if they had been dressed to simulate pepper- 
ment candy. This could so easily be done 
by adding strips of red muslin on the slant, 
to a thin white gown. 

A division known as a country fair could 
be made a novel feature and ought to coin 
money. It should be made to look as rustic 
as possible, which could be done by hiring ap- 
propriate scenery. Then, if you could pro- 
vide some livestock, it would not only en- 
hance its realism, but by either selling them 
by chances, or by taking votes for the favorite 
in each class (the details you could work 
out to suit your individual needs), money 
could, no doubt, be realized. If any who are 
interested inthis fair have hot-houses—green- 
houses—or any fine farm products, would 
start a competition for the finest specimens 
exhibited, and have votes taken, interest could 
thus be awakened and many would pay an 
entrance fee ; or it might be wiser to trust to 
their investing in one or all of the many 
devices within. All of the paraphernalia of 
a country fair should be introduced—a merry- 
go-round, shooting-gallery, a peep show, for- 
tune telling, tent pegging, etc., etc. Pretty 
young women should be in charge, dressed in 
bright costumes, with short skirts caught up 
to show gaily colored petticoats; broad- 
brimmed hats, colored stockings and low 
shoes. Young men could likewise add to the 
ruralness of the scene by appearing in short 
trousers, colored stockings, tennis shoes, flan- 
nel shirts and wide-brimmed hats. By 
grouping several young men and women under 
several large Japanese umbrellas they would 
add to the picturesqueness of the scene, and at 
the same time make money by selling lemon- 
ade, popcorn, peanuts, waffles, etc., etc. 
These suggestions may, of course, be elaborated 
upon or reduced, according to your require- 
ments ; they are only outlines, and will, no 
doubt, need more thought to perfect many. 


767. Tie—Remodeling of Gown. 
Eastern States.—(1) What tie should be 
worn with Tuxedo for dinner, 7 P. M. 

(2) What tie with dress suit for a dance 
after 8 P. M. 

(3) Please advise me how to have gown 
like sample made. It is not new, but have 
plenty of material to remodel it. At present 
it is made with bodice of red velvet, and 
sleeves of the goods and trimmed with a little 
jet. I should like a decided change. Would 
the goods be too heavy to have sleeves tucked 
standing upright? I admire very much No. 
3611 in your 29 October issue, on page 281 ; 
could I use that, if so what with? I want 
to compliment you on the fashion number of 
Vogue. It was nicely gotten up and full of 
news, and the descriptions of gowns were ex- 
cellent. 

(4) My winter coat is one of rough black 
cloth and long, as worn winter before last. 
Can you advise what to do with it? What 
is correct length for now? It has large 
sleeves and velvet collar. I should like to 
remake it and wear it to save my seal-coat. 

I do enjoy so much reading your Answer’s 
to Correspondents, and have gotten there- 
from many useful suggestions. The men of 
my household think ‘* As Seen by Him”’ 
worth all we pay and more too for Vogue. 

(1) A narrow black satin tie that is not 
made into a bow, but that may be self-tied, 
is the correct neck finish to be worn with a 
dinner jacket or Tuxedo, Nothing so quickly 
stamps a man as not ‘in it,”’ as the wearing 
of a made necktie—that is, one that is not 
self-tied 

(2) For full evening dress, a self-tied 
necktie of white lawn, which must always 
be immaculate, is the proper thing. 

(3) A very good model for the gown you 
describe would be one with a plain skurt, 
made over a green silk foundation, four and 
a half or five yards around. The bottom of 
the skirt should be trimmed with a narrow 
band of Persian lamb headed with a narrow, 
bias and double velvet ruffle, caught to the 
skirt at regular intervals, or a bias band of 
green velvet two and a half inches wide 
would be good, headed with a narrow black 
silk gallon ; of course the velvet should match 
the green in your sample which you have-en- 
closed to us. The sleeves of the model you 
admire, No. 3611 in the 29 Oct. issue of 
Vogue, are very smart if made of velvet ; but 











they would not be successful if made of a 
heavy and mixed woolen, as the upstanding 
tucks demand a plain surface inorder to 
show to advantage. We therefore advise 
you to make them of green velvet; the 
lower sleeve, also of green velvet, should be 
quite tight and long, finished at the hand 
with a fall of lace. A boiéro of the materia! 
of the gown should be finished with a nar- 
row band of Persian lamb; or if you use a 
band of green velvet around the bottom of 
the skirt, a second boléro of green velvet 
should appear from under the woolen one, 
an inch.or so all around. A soft, full vest of 
black chiffon should be striped across with 
narrow black satin ribbon, with a jabot frill 
of black chiffon, edged with narrow black 
satin ribbon. A broad soft centure of bias 
black satin of a becoming width should out- 
line the waist. The collar-band should like- 
wise consist of a soft band of bias black satin 
with an inner quilling of the same lace as is 
used to finish the bottom of the sleeves. 
The lace should scarcelv show at the throat in 
front, but be allowed to increase in both width 
and fulness as it reaches the back. Replac- 
ing the red velvet and jet with the green 
velvet, fur and black satin will quite trans- 
form your gown into one that is modern in 
every particular, and thus lose all trace of a 
past experience. 

(4) Model No. 3619 in the 29 October 
issue of Vogue, is a very smart model for you 
to follow in remaking the jacket you refer 
to. Probably you will not think it is neces- 
sary to have it braided. If so, you can, no 
doubt, find a passementerie made to simulate 
braiding, since braiding is so fashionable this 
winter. This serves as an excellent substitute 
for braiding. Even frogs, with loops and 
olives down the fronts, would be sufficient. 
Of course the fur in the model is a great ad- 
dition—black fur of any kind ; but this is not 
imperative. The velvet collar already on the 
jacket, if a good shape, takes the place of a 
fur one oftentimes, particularly if one has a 
fur boa of some kind. The sleeves should 
be reduced in size, according to this model, 
which is correct, as is also the length of the 
jacket and the fulness around the hips, 


768. Wedding Expenses. To Téte- 
a-téte, Memphis.—(1) Who pays for the 
flowers for the biidesmaids and groomsmen ? 

(2) Who pays for the carriages for the 
bride and attendants ? 

(3) If souvenirs are given, who bears the 
expense—bride or groom ? 

(4) Who pays the organist ? 

The bride pays her expenses, and those of 
her attendants. The groom pays his ex- 
penses and those of his attendants All the 
expenses of a wedding fall upon the parents 
of a bride—the church, the music, the wed- 
ding reception, the invitations, the flowers at 
the house, and the collation. If the bride 
gives souvenirs to her bridesmaids, she pays 
for them. She, of course, does not give sou- 
venirs to the ushers. The bridegroom gives 
these and pays for them. The only flowers 
that the bridegroom pays for are bouquets for 
the bride and bridesmaids, and boutonnieéres for 
the ushers. He also fees the clergymen, and 
he pays for the carriages used to bring the 
ushers to the church. The moment he is 
married, however, he assumes the expenses of 
married life, and he pays for the carriage in 
which he goes away with his bride, He has 
literally nothing to do with the wedding, ex- 
cept to be on hand to receive the bride when 
she walks up to the altar. If he has ushers 
and wants to give them souvenirs or a bach- 
elor dinner, that is his affair. Of course the 
bride has nothing to do with that. 


769. Mourning Dress. To K., Ro 
chester. (1) Are ostrich tips worn in deep 
mourning ? 


(2) What would be suitable in black to 
wear with peau de soie skirt ? 

(3) What would be the correct ending for 
a business letter, or one addressed to a servant? 

(1) No. 

(2) A bodice of crépe, with as many bands, 
folds or ruffles as you like, 

(3) As a signature to a business letter, you 
end it ** Very truly yours,’’ and sign your 
name, ** Mary Brown.’” This is a business 
letter. You do not write letters to servants, 
and in theory, therefore, you do not sign them. 
You merely put your title at the close of the 
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The Children’s Store. 


CN 2 


‘Specialties ay 1p 
For Children: A 


Not only everything desir- 
able for their regular outfit- 
ting but also many articles 
not usually found in the gene- 
ral stores—for instance : 


Your Crestw— 


or monogram will look bet- 
ter embossed on 


Chiting’s 


paper than on other paper, 
because WA biting’s is stronger 
and of better texture than any 
other paper. 

Tell your stationer to use 
nothing but WAbiting’s pPa- 
pers. 

Any stationer has them or 
can get them. 


VEY 






Baby Sweaters, buttoned from shoul- 
der to top of rolling collar, easy to slip $1. 65 
on or off; sizes, 6 months to 4 years, 

Misses’ Sweaters, of best quality 
all wool zephy:, plain colors and 
combinations, sizes, 26 to 36, 

Boys’ Worsted Sweaters, hand 
finished, cardinal, navy and white, 
all sizes, 


Pajamettes, an excellent garment 
for early morning romping and night 
wear for boys and girls. Made of 
pretty fancy stripe twills and flan- 


$2.50 
$1.65 


69C. 


nelette, Sizes 2 to 6 years, 

HITING PAPER O. Bath Robes, for boys and youths, in $2.25 
double faced Turkish toweling and to 
eiderdown, new designs, from $3.75 


NEW YORK. 
Holyoke. Philadelphia. Chicago. 


SS 


Catalogue with over 700 illustrations of & 
things for Children, for gc. postage. 


60-62 West 23d St.N.Y. 
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In every package a bottle of liquid Sozodont 
(use daily), a box of fine Sozodont powder 
No other dentifrice so coenpiiote, so safe, so certain to give the 


Both Liquid and Powder. 


(use twice a week). 
best results. 





TEETH BREATH. 


A sample of liquid Sozodont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send three cents 
“J postage. Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, HALL & RUCKEL, Wholesale Druggists, New 
or City. 





FINE FURS. | 


| 
aa BCDDK QW... 
Buy of the Importer. 


Now showing 
an exquisite as- 
sortment of La- 
dies’ Fashiona- 
ble Furs, Capes 
and Novelties at 
prices that can- 
not be duplicated 
elsewhere. 
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Garments to 
order at about 
stock prices. 


——~ 


Alterations, 
Repairs. 


VLIILIISLSLS MILL LLSSS ISS SSS bd bo Gg eunrervanransa 


Fashion Cata- 
logue Free. 


E. KUMKE, 


Ag 
M’f’g and Importing Furrier, 
134 WEST 23d ST (West of 6th Ave.) 


Ride HARTFORD TIRES : Pas 
nd bad roads turn to | i 
food ones. The TIRES‘ 
ie built that way. 
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That people who have 
tried different choco- 
lates prefer 
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Matter {  wnitman’s 
E HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. of Instantaneous 
HARTFORD, CONN. Chocolate 





‘ew York. ee _ ae T fe oul qthess. = is Gatinet 
asi ve elic s—d 
Minneapolis. e ively pure. 


WANS NSN 


Your grocer has it in 1 Ib. and 3¢ Ib. tins. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philads. 


REAL 
RUSSIAN 
CROWN 
SABLES 
CHIN- 
CHILLA 
FOX 
FISHER 


AND ALL THE 
NEW AND AD- 
VANCE STYLES 


OF 
FURS 


JAECKEL 


FURRIER 
19th St., Bet. Bway & 5th Ave 
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The KNOX Hat 


Fall Styles Now Ready. 


PERFECT IN PATTERN, MATERIAL, 
FIT AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Mail Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 





PHONES : 
2012 BS KLYN. 
2272 38 ST. N.Y. 


| See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 





202)WASHINGTON PARK, 
BROOKLYN,N.Y. 
255 FIFTH AVENUE NEWYORK, 













LYONS SILKS. 


Plain & Brocaded Moiré Antique, 
Brocaded Metal k ffects. 


RICH WHITE SILKS. 


White Satin, Moiré Antique, 
Motré Velouté, White Faille, 
White Brocades, 
for Wedding Gowns. 


Fancy Silks and Gazes, 


for Bridesmaid’s Dresses, 


PIM’S PLAID POPLINS. 


Lyons Silk and Wool Moiré 
Velouté, and Silk and 
Wool Novelttes. 


Grenadine, Gaze, Crepe de Chine, 
LYONS VELVETS. 


Proadway KH 19th a. 


NEW YORK, 


The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


‘¢ Gegentiber.”’ 











Send for free pamphlets to 
Schiefielin & Co., Sole Agents, New York. 





GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


to its natural 
oagt. no dye Conale easant odor. $1 00 a bottie 
LEE’s HAIR TONIC removes ey ff, stops 
hair from oiarent and promotes growt bottle 
I!\ustrated Treatise on Hair ona Belcation RE 
J.N. Hegeman & Oo., 770 B way cor. 
B’way cor, 30th Bt, Sth Ave, & Sth St. 


For sale b: 
9th St., 











communication, or order, or whatever it may 
be, which woutd be ‘* Mrs. John Brown,”’ 


77°. Dinner Table Arrangements. 
To K. H. N., Pa.—Will you kindly inform 
me of the prevailing style of arranging the 
dinner-table ? 

(2) Which is in better form, the uncovered 
or the covered table? If the uncovered, are 
smail doyleys placed under every plate ? 

(3) What is tne proper place of the napkin 
in arranging the table ? 

(4) If there are small dishes, such as salted 
a'monds and olives, how and where should 
they be placed ? 

(1) A prevailing style of arranging a dinner 
table 1s to do away with all the little dishes 
of all kinds that have been used for a number 
of years in setting the table, and have in their 
places handsome decanters of wine and one or 
two large silver pieces. 

(2) For dinners the covered table always is 
used. An uncovered table is only suitable for 
suppers or luncheons, and doyleys are placed in 
this case under each plate. 

(3) The napkins are placed folded flat—that 
is to say, not made up into grotesque forms, 
such as one is apt to see on hotel tables—and 
directly in front of each person on a plate be- 
tween the knives and forks. 

(4) As stated above, small dishes are out of 
fashion. Everything is passed, Olives and 
radishes and caviar, etc., known as hors 
d’ euvres, are passed before the dinner. Salted 
almonds are passed also Salted almonds, 
however, are som: times an exception to this, 
and they are placed then in small silver dishes 
at the right of each plate. 


771. The Tuxedo Evening Dress. 
Double-breasted Reefer. N. C. E., 
Minnesota.—The Tuxedo or dinner coat has 
experienced but little change in cut and make 
during the past year. In fact, it looks as if 
this coat, just as it 1s, would be a fixture for 
years tocome. It is made of twilled or dress 
goods cloth, witha rolling silk collar notched ; 
the roll comes toa point about four inches 
above the waist. There 1s one button, which 
shows just below the point of the roll or col- 
lar. The coat comes well over the hips. 
There are two pockets, one on each side, as 
in a jacket. The coat is loose fitting. It 
should be worn with a black cloth, single- 
breasted waistcoat with three buttons, the 
material being the same as the coat; trousers 
also of same rhaterial. The tie should be 
biack satin or silk. The trousers are wide 
from the hip to the knee, and narrow trom 
the knee to the bottom—a la peg top. Braid 
is omitted, and there is no trimming whatever 
on a Tuxedo suit, except the binding of the 
coat, which is of the narrowest. A braid ar- 
rangement, made like a lover's Knot, is worn 
with both the Tuxedo and evening coat, to 
hold the button and buttonhole. This is a fad 
much in vogue with very fashionable young 
men. 

The evening dress suit is also of the same 
cut and style as that of last season. The 
evening coat is rather short-waisted with a 
notch collar. This is of cloth and not of 
silk. The coat is silk-lined and the lining 
comes to about an inch and a half of the col- 
lar. The shape is that of a V, and the coat 
is furnished with two buttons (about an inch 
and a half apart) from the waist. The coat 
is cut square with reasonably long tails com- 
ing to about three inches above the joint of 
the knee. The waistcoat most fashionable 
is of white duck or linen, double-breasted, 
with three buttons and a narrow collar. The 
cut in U-shaped. The trousers are of the 
same material as the coat. The cloth is 
that known as dress cloth, unfinished wors- 
ted ora diagonal not too fine or too coarse. 
Vicuna is out of fashion, as is also broadcloth. 
The species of diagonal in vogue some five 
years ago, is likewise obsolete. If a cloth 
waistcoat is worn, it must be single-breasted 
with three buttons of the same material as 
coat and trousers, with a narrow U-shaped 
collar. 

(2j. The double-breasted blue reefer is an 
almost square.cut coat; in England it is called 
a three seamer, and the Prince of Wales 
created consternation among the tailors by 
appearing in one at an afternoon function. 
It is said to be a compromise between the 
frock and the lounge, and it is even prophe- 
sied that it will be worn with a top har, 


as it has a more dressy effect than the 
regulation sack coat. At present have your 
New York tailor make you a ** square cor- 
nered’’ jacket, double-breasted. As it is a 
decided novelty in America, I do not know 
where it could be obtained ready-made. 
The cloth could be of cheviot or unfinished 
worsted. Black 1s as suitable as blue. There 
are two pockets, and the jacket comes down 
over the hips and is loose fitting. It is worn 
buttoned. 

(3) In foot gear, there is no perceptible 
change. This is a conservative year in fash- 
ions. For walking, the round.shaped patent 
leather boot, buttoned, is fashionable; and 
with business suits the black leather boot, 
tied, round toes. Low quarters or pumps of 
patent leather are worn with evening dress. 
The russet shoes and boots with imitation 
mother-of-pearl buttons are not in fashion in 
the United States. In fact, the russet boot 
is only in vogue in the country or for golfing 
or for rainy days. Buttons are very popular 
now, but spats should never be worn with 
russet boots. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE | 


A Lthough many much more pretentious 





plays are to be seen upon the New 

York stage just now, The Little Va- 
grants ( Academy of Music )—-which is frankly 
melodrama of the old-fashioned virtue trium- 
phant, villainy punished type—has been 
much commended by critics and has inspired 
numbers of exceedingly laudatory special arti- 
cles. Those who like a persistent smiting 
on the pathetic string will fairly revel in the 
woes and trials of the vagrants; and even 
those to whom the improbability of the whole 
affair is something of an offense will be in- 
terested in the fairy-tale adventures of the lit- 
tle fellows—who are, by the way, admirably 
impersonated by Minnie Dupree and Jessie 
Busby. 

The most ambitious event of the week has 
been the production by H. Beerbohm Tree, 
of Gilbert Parker’s Seats of the Mighty, at 
the Knickerbocker. The play, which 
opened on Monday evening, was most elabo- 
rately presented. 

Miss Ada Rehan appeared on Monday in a 
new character for her, that of Lady Gay 
Spanker, in London Assurance. 

Other Monday events were presentation by 
Mr. W. H. Crane, of A Fool of Fortune, in 
which this popular actor appears as a Wall 
Street broker. The production was made 
additionally interesting by the re-appearance 
in New York of Miss Effie Shannon. 

The Chili Widow (also Monday ) was pre- 
sented at the Bijou Theatre with Mr. Arthur 
Bouchier and Miss Violet Vanbrugh. This 
play has run for three hundred nights in 
London. 

The Friend from India is now doing as fine 
a business in Hoyt’s Theatre as it has been 
doing for some months at the Bijou. 

Castle Sombras, Richard Mansfield’s new 
play, is announced for production at the 
Garden Theatre in about a fortnight. 

The Marriage of Leonie, at the Lyceum, 
introduced a very charming actress, Miss 
Mannering, to the New York stage. Her 
beauty, grace and charm have delighted the 
on public. 

Rosemary, at the Empire, having attained 
the venerable age of one hundred presenta- 
tions, its American centenary was appropri- 
ately accented by the distribution of souvenirs 
on Monday. 

Brian Boru ( Broadway Theatre ) also during 
the week attained to a souvenir stage, fifty 
performances having been given up to Mon- 
day. 

Yack and the Beanstalk at the Casino has 
been revised and is now in proper form as a 
holiday attraction. 

It is good news to those who have enjoyed 
many a pleasant evening there in the older 
days, to learn that the name Palmer will be 
replaced by Wallack on the theatre at Broad- 
way and 30th Street. Mr. E. S. Willard 
will present The Rogue’s Comedy, by Arthur 
Henry Jones, there on 7 December. 

The Sunshine of Paradise Alley is being 
given at the Columbus Theatre this week. 

The Mandarin leaves the Herald Square at 
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the close of this week. It is to be followed 
by a French farce, The Girl from Paris. 

Auguste Van Biene, the ’cello player who 
essays to be actor as well, closes on Saturday 
at the American, after which he starts on a 
tour. 

Secret Service continues at the Garrick, as 
dues The Cherry Pickers at the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre. 

Among vaudeville shows the one given for 
the week at Proctor’s Pleasure Palace is in- 
viting. Sibyl Johnstone and Lyon Adams 
appear in A Woman's Way, a one.act play. 
And there are troubadours and dancers and 
conjurors. 

Santa Maria continues without change of 
cast at the Olympia Theatre. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music 8.15, Two Little Vagrants. 

American— 8.15, The Broken Melody. 

Broadway -8.15, Brian Boru. 

Bijou—8.30, The Chili Widow. 

Casino—8.15, Jack and the Beans‘alk. 

Columbus- 8.15, The Sunshine of Paradise Alley. 

Valy’s—8.15, London Assurance— Alternate the 
Geisha. 

Empire—8.20, Rosemary. 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, A Fool of Fortune. 

Fourteenth Street- 8.15, The Cherry Pickers. 

Garden—8, Richard Mansfield. 

Garrick—8.15, Secret Service 

Herald Sq are- 8.15, The Mandarin. 

Hoyt's--8.30, My Friend From India. 

Knickerbocker—8, The Seats of the Mighty. 

Lyceum—8.15, The Courtship of Leonie. 

Metropoiitan Opera-house—8, Grand Opera. 

O.ympia—8, Santa Maria, 

Palmer’s—8..5, Roaring Dick & Co. 

Eden Musee - Concerts, W axworks, etc. 

Weber & Field's Music Hall -The Geezer. 

Autumn Exhibition, Nationa! Academy of Design, 
Twenty-third Street and Fourth Ave. 

Proctors, Twenty-third Street, near Sixth Ave., 
and Fifty-eight Street, near Third Ave., variety. 


Mme. Madeline Lemaire, the exquisite 
fan painter, received an order from the Duke 
of Orleans’s Chamberlain to paint a superb 
fan, intended as a wedding gift. The land- 
scape on one side of the fan represents the 
Chateau d’Eu, set in loveliest of gardens with 
great trees, while on the other is a beautiful 
fleur-de-lis. It is to be mounted in shell, 
wich the coat of arms of France in diamonds. 

So many miniature portraits of titled Eng- 
lish women are for sale in London. One of 
the Duchess of York is to be had for twenty 
pounds, another of Lady Randolph Churchill 
in an amber-colored frock with Spanish lace, 
and the inevitable black aigrette in the hair, 
is marked thirty pounds. A portrait of Lady 
Powis in white, with her lovely pearls, to- 
gether with a Burne-Jonesian sketch of Lady 
Windsor and Lady Rosslyn. 

It is announced that in the year 1920 we 
are to have Sainte-Beuve’s famous Livre d’ 
Amour, as by that time all of his works will 
have been delivered to the public. 
MADAME VILMA PARLAGHY 

A COURT PAINTER 

High-born beauty, a renowned artist, 

A and a young woman of the most 

charming personality and varied ac- 

complishments, seems at first blush more hke 

a creature of the imagination than a reality 

substantiated in the person of the celebrated 

Hungarian portrait painter, Madame Vilma 

Parlaghy, daughter of the Baron and Baroness 
Zollerndorff. 

From earliest childhood Madame Parlaghy 
manifested a strong predilection for drawing 
and painting ; and so rapidly did she advance 
in artistic knowledge and skill, that she 
finally gained the consent of her family to 
carry out her high ambitions in serious study 
at Munich. In the Salon catalogue we find 
that Lenbach, Makart and Canon are all 
three mentioned as masters under whom 
Madame Parlaghy studied; but we have her 
personal authority for disclaiming any especial 
masters, together with her declaration that by 
a profound study of the Dutch masters— 
Rembrandt and Hals, in Cassel, Haarlem, 
Amsterdam and the Hague—as well as the 
Italian school in Rome and Florence, and 
unremitting study of the French school, 
joined to her keen observation, was she en- 
abled to form a style and elaborate her 
individual ideas. 

Personally Madame Parlaghy is a beautiful 
brunette of medium height, extremely grace- 
ful, with a countenance radiant with anima- 
tion, and possessing that subtle rare charm of 











individual manner, which baffles all descrip- 
It was five years ago, perhaps, that the 


tion. 
art world of Paris was wrought up to a sud- 
den pitch of enthusiastic admiration over a 
parlor portrait of the Baroness Zollerndorff, 
signed Vilma Parlaghy. It. was a superb por- 
trait, and hung in a prominent place on the 
Salon walis. Paris gave instant recognition 
to the young and talented artist, and not only 
presented Madame Parlaghy with the Salon 
gold medal, but elected her an officer of the 
Academy. Afterwards Madame Palarghy 
painted a full-length portrait of herself in a 
white satin gown, which she rent to the Ber- 
lin Academy Exhibition. This portrait at- 
tracted universal attention and created a sen- 
sation, winning unreserved admiration and 
praise from the Berlin artists and distinguished 
portrait painters of Germany. 


PORTRAITS FOR THE COURT OF BERLIN 


Commissions came flowing in from many 
quarters, the sitters being men and women of 
high rank—among them the famous German 
statesman, Windthorst, whose portrait met 
with such excepticnal praise that it was im- 
mediately purchased for the Museum in Han- 
over. The extraordinary ability of this young 
artist soon reached the ears of royalty; and the 
German Emperor and Empress not only hon- 
ored the fair artist with a visit to her atelier, 
but requested their portraits to be painted. So 
successful was Madame Parlaghy with both 
these royal commands, and so unbounded was 
the praise bestowed upon them by the whole 
court, that there came commissions for several 
portraits of the Emperor in various costumes. 
The court nobility vied with each other in 
obtain'ng sittings, and then were painted the 
following list of distinguished sitters: The 
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COSTUME OF PUTTY—COLORED FACE-—CLOTH 
TRIMMED WITH STITCHING 


Emperor’s Master of Ceremonies, Count Ev- 
lenburg, and the Countess Eulenburg, Duke 
and Duchess of Oldenburg, Princess Schaum- 
burg-Lippe, Countess Arnim Muskau, né 
Countess Bismarck, Field Marshal vor 
Moltke, in full military dress, Countess 
Zichy, and Baron and Baroness Stumm. 


THE ARTIST'S WORK 


Few of the great portrait painters of the day, 
not excepting Carolus Duran and Bonnat, 
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can boast of so comprehensive a view of na- 
ture, so large a style, or so broad a manner of 
expressing form as Madame Parlaghy. Her 
powers of observation are phenomenal, and 
her intuitive grasp of character marvelous; so 
that her power to reproduce likenesses is 
something wonderful. Her composition is 
always well considered, and the subject trans- 
mitted to canvas with bold and vigorous 
brush strokes, while the modeling is executed 
with great skill and freedom. These fine 
qualities show in an eminent degree in the 
tamous portrait of Kossuth, Hungary’s Grand 
Old Man, which Madame Parlaghy painted 
in Turin one year previous to his death. An- 
other portrait which elicited great praise was 
that of Prince Bismarck, and so did the re- 
markably imposing one of the Archbishop of 
Posen and Gnesen. 


PORTRAITS OF AUSTRIAN AND ENGLISH 
NOBILITY 


At the Austrian court Madame Parlaghy 
has achieved a most enviable celebrity. A 
portrait of the Emperor Francis Joseph is to 
be begun as soon as several portraits of the 
English royal family are completed. Of 
great beauty are the portraits painted of Prin- 
cess Radziwill, the Baroness von Rath and 
Baroness Rothschild, as well as that of Coun- 
tess Schénborn, of Vienna. Madame Par- 
laghy had the honor also of having the King 
and Queen of Wiirtemberg give her sittings 
for their portraits ; and so pleased was Queen 
Charlotte with her own that her majesty 
sent the fortunate artist a superb pearl neck- 
lace en souvenir. 


THE ARTIST AT HOME 


Madame Parlaghy’s studio- home is situated 
in Be:lin’s magnificent Unter den Linden 
Strasse, number twelve, where she is installée 
amid priceless meubles and rare furnishings in 
regal sumptuousness. On entering, we finda 
studio comprising three spacious rooms, divided 
by arches. In the first rooms, the atelier 
proper, the walls are covered with old and ex- 
quisite gobelins, while rare specimens of an- 
tique furniture of the Renaissance period are 
scattered about with luxurious grace, The 
second room is purely Gothic, with wondrous 
painted windows, antiques of the fourteenth 
century taken from an old cathedral in the 
Tyrol. Count Wilczek, the well-known 
collector of Gothic antiquities, is the possessor 
of two of these windows, which he prizes 
exceedingly, as they are recognized among the 
rarest works of art. The entire furnishings 
of this unique room —its draperies, rugs, orna- 
ments, objects d’art, are of priceless value 
and in most perfect keeping with the period 
of the architecture. The marvelous gold 
and silver ornaments which we linger over 
are from the famous Vincens collection, and 
so are those wondrous reliefs and figures by 
Riemenschneider, the glory of the fifteenth 
century, around which we stand in rapture. 
Another great art treasure is an altar painted 
in part by the great Durer. In fact, turn 
where you will one meets gems of art in fine 
old bronzes and plaques of great value, and a 
collection of p rchments which would delight 
the most exacting antiquary. 

The third room is par excellence the Sa- 
lon de réception—a superb example of the 
Renaissance period. Its walls are covered in 
green and gold ; beautiful old chests rich in 
carvings, and cabinets of extraordinary work- 
manship and marvelous figure carving, en- 
chant the eye. Here, there, everywhere, we 
find curious antiques, lovely carved ivories, 
and exquisite miniatures On the walls hang 
many of the artist’s noted portraits, together 
with other paintings. Especially prominent 
is the portrait of the fair artist’s high-bred 
mother, Baroness Zollerndorff, the charming 
Salon picture which won for her daughter 
such well-merited honors and recognition. 
From this suite we pass into Madame Vilma 
Parlaghy’s boudoir, and are fascinated and 
enthralled by its beauty and harmony of 
color. 

Here we are in touch with the grande dame 
—the woman of the great world, apart from 
the distinguished artist. Perhaps few collec- 


tions of photographs are more interesting, 
many of which are en évidence, and among 
them those of the reigning royalties, with their 
friendly dedications and signatures, as well as 
-he prominent nobility of many lands, to- 





gether with great statesmen, distinguished 
personages in literature, music, painting and 
the drama. Madame Parlaghy confesses to 
her adoring fondness for horses and dogs, and 
her pride in several rare breeds of the latter. 
Once out of her studio there is no recreation 
which she 1s so fond of as the hours spent in 
the saddle. Her fine stable has gained a rep- 
utation for its Hungarian thoroughbreds, of 
which she is justly proud. The latest royal 
commission has come from Italy’s adored 
Queen Margherita, and for part of the winter 
Madame Parlaghy will reside in Rome. 

It goes without saying that if Madame 
Parlaghy could be induced to visit America, 
where she has already won such praise and 
favor, an artist of her world-wide celebrity 
would not only be assured the most cordial 
welcome, but that the most flattering social 
amenities would be showered upon her ; while 
all true lovers of art would unite in paying 
homage to her genius, and hope to secure 
with pride such veritable works of art. 

The photographs of Madame Parlaghy’s 
paintings were supplied to Vogue through the 
courtesy of Maison Ad. Braun and Cie, 


MUSIC 


FIRST ROSENTHAL RECITAL 


Hen Rosenthal made his rentrée on 
W 10 Nov., he convinced his hearers 
that he is the most marvelous 
technician ever heard in this country. All 
the compositions he then performed were 
evidently chosen to established that fact be- 
yond dispute. But mere technical skill is 
not sufficient to entitle an artist to the first 
rank, Intelligence and soul are indispensa- 
ble. That Rosenthal possesses these latter 
qualities in an eminent degree he has proved 
by his recitals. He is thus entitled to be 
ranked with the world’s greatest pianists, 
Liszt and Tausig. 

Rosenthal’s conception of Beethoven’s co- 
lossal sonata, op. 57, commonly known as the 
Apassionata, was very strong, thoroughly 
worthy of the sublime work. Of the tech- 
nical execution it is neediess to speak. 
Everything that this artist plays is technically 
flawless, The first movemant was not played 
with as much abandon as it might have 
been ; it was comparatively tame. I say 
comparatively, for Rosenthal’s playing is 
anything but tame. The rendering of the 
Andante was nothing less than divine. Such 
tone—such feeling! The final Allegro was 
played with immense fire and brilliancy. 

The rather sentimental and insignificant 
nocturne of Field gained a dignity under 
Rosenthal’s fingers that would probably have 
surprised the composer had he heard it. 
Schubert’s Moment Musical was simply en- 
trancing in its airy lightness. The exceed- 
ingly difficult Paganini Variations of Brahms 
were executed as though they were but child’s 
play. 

Chopin’s beautiful nocturne in E flat, op. 
9. has been heard hundreds of times. It is 
the special pet of ‘cellists. But it was so 
rendered by Rosenthal that it seemed almost 
a new revelation. The same may be said of 
the two other Chopin numbers—a mazurka 
and valse in A flat, op. 42. Henselt’s beau- 
tiful Si Oiseau j’étais afforded the audience 
an opportunity to admire the performer’s ex- 
quisite legato. A Romanza of his own 
composition was pretty and melodious. Davi- 
doff’s Springbrunnen depends for its effect 
almost entirely upon the change of fingers on 
one key, and makes great demands upon the 
performer ; but Rosenthal was equal to the 
occasion. 

After performance of these works, which 
would have fatigued almost any pianist, the 
wizard Rosenthal worked up his hearers to a 
point of frenzy by his incomparable rendering 
of Liszt’s brillant arrangement of Rossini’s 
Overture to Tell, 


SECOND 


If, after hearing the opening concert and 
first recital, there were any who sti!l doubted 
the universality of Rosenthal’s taste the doubt 
must have vanished after his second recital. 
The first number on the programme was 
Beethoven’s Sonata op. 111, the master’s 
last. To convince any one of the falsity of 
the idea that Beethoven deteriorated in his 
last works it is only necessary to hear Rosen- 
thal’s interpretation of this sonata. I admit 


ROSENTHAL RECITAL 
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the works of Beethoven's third period do not 
impress the hearer as quickly as do those of his 
second period. They require closer study, but 
they amply repay che student for his pains. 
Rosenthal’s interpretation gave unmistakable 
evidence that he fully understands Beethoven's 
intentions. And his playing could not have 
failed to impart them to those of his hearers 
capable of perceiving them. 

The rendering of Schumann’s Carnival, 
op. 9, Was unsurpassable. It may truly be 
said that the performer imparted glowing life 
to the dead notes. He was equally successful 
in the serious and light moments ; and the 
march against the Philistines, with its strik- 
ing rhythm was worked up to a powerful 
ctimax, Five numbers of Chopin—Nocturne, 
Valse, Scherzo, Etude Nouvelle, Chant Polo- 
nais were played with exquisite sentiment and 
feeling. 

Rosenthal’s Vienna Carnival, on themes 
by Johann Strauss, is one of the most difficult 
of bravoura pieces—difficult for others, but 
not for Rosenthal: For him difficulties do 
not seem to exist, fatigue seems unknown to 
to him. ‘This arrangement bears testimony 
to the author’s artistic taste. While striving 
to display the technical powers the musical 
elements are by no means disregarded. There 
is no meaningless passage-work, no silly runs, 
no cheap clap-trap cadenzas. 

Despite the enormous programmes at each 
of the concerts, Rosenthal has been generous 
in responding to encores. Many numbers he 
repeated. After the orchestral concert he 
even gave as an encore his long and trying 
Vienna Carnival. 


THE KNEISEL QUARTET 


The concerts of this admirable organization 
have, by reason of their excellence, become 
indispensable to music lovers. However busy 
our musical season may be there is nothing 
that could afford an equivalent for the con- 
certs of the Kneisel Quartette. They are 
justly reckoned among the musical events. 
The large audience that had assembled at the 
hall of the Mendelssohn Glee Club on 17 
November evidently thought so, for when the 
artists appeared they were received most cor- 
dially. 

The first number on the programme, Hay- 
dn’s Quartette, op. 64, No. 5, was delightful 
in its charming simplicity. The rendering 
was, of course, superb. 

The novelty was Dvorak’s Quartet, in A 
flat major, op. 105. This work must be 
counted among the composer’s happiest in- 
spirations. It is one inspired and thrilling 
melody from beginning to end. A beautiful 
introductory Adagio leads into a spirited and 
joyful Allegro, which is several times inter- 
rupted by strains of the Adagio. The con- 
trast of the two themes in the second move- 
ment, Molto vivace, is su: passingly beautiful. 
The third movement, Lento e molto canta- 
bile, is a soulful strain of great beauty. Sev- 
eral times there is heard a wail, as of a soul 
in anguish, but soon it is hushed again by 
tender phrases. The last movement, Allegro 
non tanto, is full of gladness. 

Mendelssohn's octet, op. 20, suffered con- 
siderably by being played after the passionate 
music of Dvorak, The first movement is 
decidedly too long ; it becomes monotonous, 


HUBERMAN CONCERTS 


Bronislaw Huberman, a boy of twelve or 
thirteen, made his American début at Carne- 
gie Hall on Saturday, 21 Nov. The boy 
has a wonderfully large tone, a solid technical 
foundation, and above all an instinct and in- 
telligence that seem impossible in a mere 
child. There can be no doubt that the works 
he played were rendered with a depth and 
feeling that would still be remarkable were 
little Huberman ten years older. I was most 
pleased with the performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s concerto. Such intelligence as the vio- 
linist displayed no drilling or drill-master can 
impart. Besides, the bdy is full of tempera- 
ment and personal magnetism, and he pos- 
sesses all the qualities necessary to the making 
of an eminent artist. 

But Huberman 1s not yet perfect. He is 
by no means, as his managers claim, ‘the 
greatest living violinist.”” Even if he were 








There are tonics that build you up and tonics that 
don’t. Abbott’s—the genuine Angostura Bitters is 
the “ building" kind. WUruggists and dealers. 








80 technically—which he is not—it must ke 
clear that the most wonderful boy could never 
cope on the intellectual side with such mas- 
ters as Joachim or Wilhelmj. The beauty 
of Huberman’s tone is often marred by 
scratching and occasionally by impure intona- 
tion, This latter fault I noticed particularly 
in his octave playing. Occasional caprices as 
to rhythm I attribute tothe boy’s fiery tem- 
perament, which he has not yet learned to 
repress sufficiently. Artistic moderation 
comes only with maturer years. 

These opinions were confirmed by his 
second appearance, which took place on 
Thanksgiving day. Although Huberman 
spoiled the fine effect he had produced by his 
playing of Chopin’s Nocturne by a succession 
of false notes at the very end, he astonished 
his hearers by his remarkable harmonies in 
Wieniawski’s Faust Fantaisie. 

If this extraordinary boy should study with 
a master like Joachim there is nothing that 
he could not attain to. Possibly he may 
even eclipse ail living violinists. He is not a 
mere curiosity ; he is really an artist, although 
not a finished one, and I feel almost con- 
vinced that he is not one of those prodigies 
that sooner or later are lost sight of, because 
their work is remarkable only for their age. 


ON DIT—PARIS 


Ervex, the artist, was commissioned to 
(, paint in aquarelle, two white satin 
opera programmes for the Tsar and 
Tsarina’s use, and as souvenirs—needless to 
say they were exquisite. A leading Paris 
perfumer obtained the privilege of duplicating 
the design, and has had it printed on white 
satin for sachets filled with Russian violet 
powder, which are being sold so fast that the 
supply does not keep pace with the demand. 
Mme. Eleanore Duse is to make a six 
weeks’ tour in Italy, starting on the first of 
November. In January she is to give a 
series of forty representations at Bucharest, 
Odessa, Moscow and St. Pete:sburgh, return- 
ing to Nice, where Mme. Duse is engaged 
for three nights. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS 


CARAMEL AND BLUE RIDGE 


Ararel, fhe brown mare shown on 

( page 353, is a perfect park hack, and 

has won blue ribbons for that in 
Kentucky. 

Blue Ridge Belle—page 352, is a noted 
prize winner. Although she is but four 
years old she has taken blue ribbons when- 
ever shown, both as a model and as a green 
hunter, At Long Branch this summer she 
took several ribbons, and at Newport earned 
four prizes—a first, two seconds, and a 
reserve, 








‘‘Blue Book.”’ 


1897 EDITION READY DECEMBER ist. 


A catalogue replete with sug- 
gestions for Holiday Gifts, 
with range of prices of 
Jewelry, Silverware, Clocks, 
Bronzes, Fine Pottery and 
Richly-cut Glass, most of 
them exclusive products, and 
the choicest importations 
from abroad #% % tt tt 

The book, which contains 
No illustrations, will be sent 
without charge to any 
address HF HHH MH SH 


TIFFANY & CO., 


Gold and UNION SQUARE, 
Silver Smiths. NEW YORK. 








WHITE, HOWARD & CO. recommend the use of 
LA PLIANTE Extender in Skirts. 
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